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TO MY MOTHER 



PREFACE 


Mr. Oxley is a graduate of Sheffield and of London, and the 
appearance of his work in this series may be thought to need a 
word of explanation. There are a variety of reasons why I was 
interested in his book and anxious to further its publication. 
In the first place his work was carried out under the supervision 
of my friend Mr. G. N. Garmonsway and was presented as a 
thesis for the degree of Master of Arts when I was External 
Examiner; in the second a research student of this university, 
Miss Irene M. Bower, is investigating the place-names of 
Lindsey; in the third I am purely of Lincolnshire stock, spent 
much of my early life in the county, and once wore the Sphinx, 
superscribed Egypt. It is true that my immediate connexions 
are with Kesteven, but one of my great-grandfathers was born 
in Somersby at much the same time as Alfred Tennyson. 

Floreat Comitatus Lincolniensis ! 

B.D. 


INTRODUCTION 

The dialect spoken in Lincolnshire falls into two main 
divisions, according to Ellis's Early English Pronunciation , the 
River Witham being the boundary. Roughly speaking, the 
northern division of Lincolnshire dialect corresponds to the 
Parts of Lindsey, and the present work is a study of the dialect 
of that district. The area covered by the writer was from the 
Humber in the north to Horncastle and Maltby-le-Marsh in the 
south, from the coast westwards to Haxey and Epworth, with 
more intensive study of the dialect as spoken in North Somer- 
cotes and Little Cawthorpe, respectively ten miles north-east 
and four miles south-east of Louth, and in Spridlington, nine 
miles north-east of Lincoln. In the Isle of Axholme, and just 
to the east of the River Trent, the dialect is very mixed, being 
strongly influenced by, or akin to, that of the south-eastern part 
of the West Riding; indeed, Louth people refer to it as “ York- 
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shire dialect. ” The boundaries of this area are marked on Ellis’s 
dialect map. At present, it is rapidly diminishing, owing to the 
rise of Scunthorpe, and younger speakers in the area have little 
trace of the dialect in their speech. Its chief characteristic is 
the use of [u:] for O.E. u, where St. E. has [au], and the greater 
part of Lindsey has [ou]. This dialect is well represented in 
Edward Peacock’s Glossary of Words Used in the Wapentakes of 
Manley and Corringham (E.D.S.), and Miss Mabel Peacock’s 
dialect writings. Wright drew on the Peacocks for his English 
Dialect Grammar , but seems to have had no informant in the 
other area, so that the writer thought it best to give his attention 
to the dialect as spoken east and south of Axholme, which is 
practically unrepresented in dialect literature of any kind. 

Outside Axholme, the Lindsey dialect is pretty uniform over a 
large area. The chief variation is in the use of the glottal stop. 
On the eastern side of Lindsey (the Marsh) the glottal stop is 
used medially between vowels instead of [t]; when we reach the 
Wolds, on which Lincoln stands, [t] is used, and this continues 
to the western border. For ease in reading, the Wold use is 
given. A common diphthong is [oa]; in the Wolds, the 
second element is less marked, and is often no more than an 
off-glide. 

Compared with the speech of Southern England, the Lindsey 
dialect is marked by its monotonous tone and nasality. The 
following extract from Fresh Fields (p. 109) by the American 
naturalist, John Burroughs, is of interest:— 

“ The young man was a drummer; was from Lincolnshire, 
and said I spoke like a Lincolnshire man. I could believe it, for 
he talked more like an American than any native I had met.” 

It is interesting to note that Joel Chandler Harris, in his 
“ Uncle Remus ” tales, uses hone (to whine for something) and 
clayleaf (hemlock), words found in Lincolnshire dialect; and the 
autumn, in Lincolnshire, as in America, is called “ the fall.” 

The writer’s knowledge of the dialect goes back to earliest 
childhood, as his maternal grandfather was a native of Louth and 
almost always spoke the dialect. An intensive study of the 
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dialect was made in the years 1931-1934. By speaking his own 
(Sheffield) dialect, the writer experienced no difficulty in making 
speakers " talk pure dialect without mixing their conver¬ 
sation up with forms derived from Standard English ” (B. 
Brilioth, A Grammar of the Dialect of Lorton , p. vi). In 
addition, the material has been checked by various speakers 
who were bi-lingual, i.e . who spoke and knew Standard English, 
but had also known and spoken the dialect from early days. 

The matter is arranged under vowels and consonants of 
Middle English, taking " Havelok the Dane ” as a starting 
point; unfortunately, there are some points on which “ Have¬ 
lok ” offers no help, or is ambiguous, so that the norm taken is 
somewhat arbitrary. 

It is a pleasant duty to thank those who have helped 
the writer in his work. Mr. W. Johnson, F.G.S., checked 
the material, supplied notes on the Lindsey speech of fifty 
years ago, and many dialect words not registered elsewhere. 
The Rev. S. Malkinson, Rector of Willingham-by-Stow, 
supplied information regarding the dialect spoken on the 
western border, lent his collection of Lindsey words, and 
allowed quotation from his dialect works. The Rev. H. F. 
Allison, Rector of Spridlington, also supplied information and 
introduced the writer to Mr. W. Page, who made several 
gramophone records of the dialect. Mr. E. Campion, of North 
Somercotes, also checked the material and introduced the 
writer to dialect speakers. 

Messrs. Macmillan and Co. have granted permission to re¬ 
print verses from Lord Tennyson’s poem, “ The Northern 
Farmer,” and the holders of Miss Peacock’s copyright have 
given permission to reprint a passage from her Tales and 
Rhymes in the Lindsey Folk-Speech . 

Acknowledgments are also due to Mr. G. N. Garmonsway, 
M.A., Lecturer in English Language and Literature, King’s 
College, London, who was my supervisor when I undertook the 
present work for my M.A. degree; and to the University of 
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London, which made possible the publication of this work by a 
grant from the University Publication Fund. 

I must also thank the numerous unknowns of Lindsey, on 
whose speech I made notes, in public houses, in fields, and on 
the roadside. 

J.E.O. 
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ADDITIONAL ABBREVIATIONS. 


Dan. 

Danish. 

O.I. 

Old Icelandic. 

dial. 

dialect. 

O.N. 

Old Norse. 

M.E. 

Middle English. 

Scand. 

Scandinavian. 

n. 

noun. 

St.E. 

Standard English. 

0 . A. 

Old Anglian. 

Swed. 

Swedish. 

O.E. 

Old English. 

vb. 

verb. 

O.F. 

Old French. 

W.S. 

West Saxon. 




CHAPTER I. 


The Vowels, Diphthongs and Consonants of the 
Lindsey Dialect. 

A. The Vowels. 

i. The vowels of the Lindsey dialect are as follows:— 


Short i, e, 

a, 

a, 

0, u, 

Long i:, 

a:. 

a:, 

9:, u:. 

The diphthongs 

are:— 


ai, e 9 , 

ei, 

i 9 , 

iu, 09 , 


The triphthongs are:— 
aio, iua, ou 9 . 

2. [i] is a close front lax unrounded vowel as in St. E. [bit] 
bit, [bid] bid. 

3. [i:] is a close front tense unrounded vowel as in St. E. 
[fi:t] feet, [di:d] deed. 

4. [e] is an open front unrounded vowel, as in St. E. [bed] 
bed, [fed] fed, and in the German [fet] Fett. 

5. [a] is a low open front unrounded vowel, used in such 
words as [kat] cat, [lad] lad; it is lower and a little further back 
than the St. E. vowel [ae] used in such words, but the same as 
that commonly used in the Midlands and North of England in 
this position. It is a little further forward than the German 
vowel in [man] Mann. 

6. [a:] is a low open front unrounded vowel, the lengthening 
of 5; it does not occur in St. E., but is used in French, e.g. [a:z] 
age. 

7. [a] is a low open advanced-back vowel, which occurs 
only in the diphthong [ai] and the triphthong [aia]. It is not 
used in St. E. 

8. [a:] is a low open advanced-back vowel, the long form of 
7; as in St. E. [fa:Sa] father. It is only used in Lindsey by 
dialect speakers when trying to speak St. E., when they usually 
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use this where St. E. has [g:], and the dialect [oa]. e.g. [a:l] all, 
[f«:l] fall. 

9. [o] is an open back unrounded vowel, as in St. E. [pot] 
pot. 

10. [9;] is an open back vowel, with slight lip rounding, 
rather higher than 9, heard in St. E. [sg:] saw, [fg:l] fall. 

11. [u] is a close back lax rounded vowel, as in St. E. [gud] 
good 

12. [u:] is a close back tense rounded vowel, as in St. E. 
[fu:d] food. 

13. [ 9 ] is a half-open mixed lax unrounded vowel, heard in 
the final syllable of St. E. [fa:8a] father. 

B. The Diphthongs and Triphthongs. 

14. [ai] is a combination of the vowels in 7 and 2, as in 
[trai] try. 

15. [ea] is a combination of the vowels in 4 and 13, as in 
[dea] day. 

16. [ei] is a combination of the vowels in 4 and 2, as in 
Lindsey [feit] fight. 

17. [ia] is a combination of the vowels in 2 and 13, as in 
Lindsey [siat] seat. 

18. [iu] is a combination of the vowels in 2 and 11, as in 
Lindsey [diu] dew. 

19. [oa] is a combination of the vowels in 9 and 13, as in 
Lindsey [smoal] small. 

20. [oi] is a combination of the vowels in 9 and 2, as in St. E. 
and Lindsey [dzoi] joy. 

21. [ou] is a combination of the vowels in 9 and 11, as in 
Lindsey [goud] gold. 

22. [ua] is a combination of the vowels in 11 and 13, as in 
Lindsey [nuaz] nose. 

23. [aia] is a combination of the vowels in 7, 2 and 13, as in 
Lindsey [faia(i)] fire. 

24. [iua] is a combination of the vowels in 2,11 and 13, as in 
Lindsey [piua(j)] pure. 
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25. [ouo] is a combination of the vowels in 9, 11, 13 as in 
Lindsey [souo(i)] shower. 

C. The Consonants. 

26. The consonants are as follows:— 

pbtdkgfvGftlmng 
riszszhwj? . 

27. [p] is a voiceless bilabial plosive as in St. E. [pip] pip. 

28. [b] is a voiced bilabial plosive as in St. E. [bob] Bob. 

29. [t] is a voiceless alveolar plosive as in St. E. [tot] tot. 

30. [d] is a voiced alveolar plosive as in St. E. [ded] dead. 

31. [k] is a voiceless velar plosive as in St. E. [kik] kick. 

32. [g] is a voiced velar plosive as in St. E. got [got]. 

33 - [f] is a voiceless labio-dental fricative as in St. E. [fif 0 ] 

fifth. 

34. [v] is a voiced labio-dental fricative as in St. E. [vois] 

voice. 

36. [ 0 ] is a voiceless dental fricative as in St. E. [Gin] thin. 

36. [8] is a voiced dental fricative as in St. E. [Sis] this. 

37. [ 1 ] is a voiced alveolar dental as in St. E. [levl] level. 

38. [m] is a voiced bilabial nasal as in St. E. [mis] miss. 

39. [n] is a voiced alveolar nasal as in St. E. [nimbi] nimble. 

40. [g] is a voiced velar nasal as in St. E. [jug] young. It 

occurs only in medial and final positions. 

41. [r] is a voiced alveolar dental fricative, as in St. E. [rim] 
rim. 

42. [1] is retroflex r, made by turning the tip of the 
tongue upwards, towards the hard palate, instead of down¬ 
wards towards the gums, as is done in 41; in the Lindsey 
dialect, it only occurs after [o], 

43 * [s] is a voiceless alveolar fricative as in St. E. [sisto] 

sister. 

44. [z] is a voiced alveolar fricative as in St. E. [zu:] zoo. 

45. [s] is a voiceless palato-alveolar fricative as in St. E. 
[sop] shop. 
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46. [z] is a voiced palato-alveolar fricative, as in St. E. 
[meza] measure. 

47. [h] is a breathed glottal fricative, as in St. E. [hot] hot. 
It is of very rare occurrence in the Lindsey dialect. 

48. [w] is a voiced bilabial fricative, as in St. E. [win] win. 

49. [j] is a voiced palatal fricative, as in St. E. [jon] yon. 

50. [?] is the glottal stop. 


CHAPTER II. 

The Historical Originals of the Present Lindsey Vowels 
and Diphthongs. 

[a] 

51. Lindsey [a] corresponds to M.E. a from:— 

(1) O.E. and O.A. & in closed syllables:—[daft] foolish; 
[laf] laugh. 

(2) Scand. a: —[adl] earn, [ap] wrap. 

(3) O.F. a: —[tsapil] chapel, [warand] warrant. 

(4) O.F. nasal a: —[ant] aunt, [tsants] chance. 

[e] 

52. Lindsey [e] corresponds to M.E. e from:— 

(1) O.E. e in closed syllables:—[beg] beg, [set] set. 

(2) O.E. e, ae (of various origins):—[red] read, [eni] any. 

(3) Occasionally to O.E. a: —[wes] wash, [kredl] cradle. 

(4) Scand. e: — [lek] leak, [reklin] worst of a litter. 

(5) O.F. e: —[dres] dress, [vesil] vessel. 

(6) Occasionally to O.F. i :—[revit] rivet. 

[i] 

53. Lindsey [i] corresponds to M.E. i from:— 

(1) O.E. i :—[strikl] scythe-sharpener, [wiznd] withered. 

(2) O.E. y :—[dizi] dizzy, [mil] mill. 

(3) O.E. e before [g]:—[strig] string. 

(4) O.E. I , y, O.A. e: —[wizdam] wisdom; [kin] kind; 
[sik] sick. 
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(5) Scand . i: —[fitiz] outmarsh [smitl] infect. 

(6) Scand. y: —[flit] remove. 

(7) O.F. e before n: —[igk] ink, [dzinras] generous. 

(8) O.F. i: —[istri] history, [mins] mince, 
and also to.— 

(1) M.E. 0: —(inif] enough, [tif] tough. 

(2) M.E. i (from O.E. z, perhaps already shortened in 
O.E. period):—[dwindl] dwindle, [fifti] fifty. 

(3) M.E. eu (O.F. eu)\ —[nevi] nephew, [vali] value. 

[O] 

54. Lindsey [o] corresponds to M.E. 0 from:— 

(1) O.E. 0 in closed syllables:—[god] god, [broG] broth. 

(2) O.E. a(o) before [g](wg):—[alog] along, [sog] song. 

(3) Scand. 0: —[loft] loft, [slop] trousers-leg. 

(4) O.F. 0 :—[ofis] office, [rob] rob. 
and also to:— 

(1) M.E. ir (from O.E. rt, yr) :—[God] third; [fost] first. 

(2) M.E. ur (from O.F. ur (our)) :—[fonis] furnace, 
[dzoni] journey. 

M 

55. Lindsey [u] corresponds to M.E. u from:— 

(1) O.E. u: —[guts] intestines, [tub] tub. 

(2) O.E. u: —[plum] plum, [ruf] rough. „ 

(3) O.E. y: —[blus] blush, [bundl] bundle. 

(4) Scand. u: —[gust] gust, [ug] carry. 

(5) O.F. u: —[bulls] black sloe, [pus] push, 
and also to:— 

(1) M.E. 0 before [g]:—[amug] among. 

(2) M.E. 0 before v :—[uvn] oven. 

(3) Shortenings of M.E. u: as [Gum] thumb. 

(4) M.E. 0 : before dentals:—[bru^a(j)] brother, [gud] 
good. 

[a:] 

56. Lindsey [a:J corresponds to M.E. ar, er, from:— 

(1) O.E. x (broken to ea ):—[da:(r)] dare, [warn] warn. 
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(2) O.E. e (broken or diphthongised to eo ):—[la:n] learn; 
[ta:(r)] tar. 

(3) O.E. eo as in [da din] darling. 

(4) Scand. a as in [ga: 0 ] field. 

(5) O.F. e as in [pa:sn] parson, [sa:tin] certain. 

(6) O.F. a as in [pa:§il] parcel, [ba:gin] bargain. 

[i:] 

57. Lindsey [i:] corresponds to M.E. long close e : from:— 

(1) O.E. and O.A. e of various origins:—[ni:d] need; 
[si :d] seed. 

(2) O.E. eo: —[fri:z] freeze. 

(3) O.A. eg:— [i:] eye. 

(4) M.E. ei of Scand. origin:—[di:] die. 

(5) M.E. e : of French origin:—[bid] beef. 

fe:] 

58. This sound is of rare occurrence, having generally been 
diphthongised to [09]. It corresponds to M.E. a followed by 
[s<?:t] salt. 

[u:] 

59. Lindsey [u:] corresponds to M.E. u: from :— 

(1) O.E. 6: —[blu:m] bloom, [bu:k] book. 

(2) Scand. sources:—[kru:k] hinge. 

(3) O.F. sources:—[mu:v] move, [fu:l] fool. 

and also to M.E. u: in the N.W.:—[kru:d] crowd, [dru:nd] 
drowned. 

w 

60. Lindsey [9] corresponds to various vowels followed by 
r :— 

(1) M.E. ir (O.E. origin):—[tsots] church. 

(2) M.E. or (O.E. origin):—[fork] fork, [staim] storm. 

(3) M.E. ur (O.E. origin):—[morn] mourn, [tof] turf. 

(4) M.E. or (Scand. origin):—[ 09 ip] thorpe. 

(5) M.E. ure (O.F. origin):—[ne9t9(j)] nature, [past9(i)] 
pasture. 
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[cti] 

61. Lindsey [ai] corresponds to M.E. i: from:— 

(1) O.E. 1 : —[ais] ice, [waid] wide. 

(2) O.E. y: —[aid] hide, [daiv] dive. 

(3) i: of Scand. origin:—[sail] strain, [Graiv] thrive. 

(4) i: of O.F. origin:—[ablaidz] oblige, [pai] pie. 

and also to M.E. iht (O.E. iht,yht , O.A. eht) [brait] bright, [skit] 
slight, [flait] flight. 

[«] 

62. Lindsey [ea] corresponds to M.E. a : from:— 

(1) O.E. a in open syllables:—[blead] blade, [team] tame. 

(2) M.E. a: of Scand. origin:—[deaz] daze, [geat] way. 

(3) M.E. a: of O.F. origin:—[eadz] age, [pleas] place, 
and to M.E. ai from:— 

(1) O.E. seg, &g:—[ dea] day, [lea] lay; [grea] grey, 
[steaz] stairs. 

(2) at of Scand. origin (ei, eg): —[sleap] slippery; [geanist] 
nearest. 

(3) at of O.F. origin:—[brea] bray, [seam] lard. 

[ei] 

63. Lindsey [ei] corresponds to M.E. ei: —[eit] eight, 
[eiti:n] eighteen. 

[ia] 

64. Lindsey [ia] corresponds to M.E. long open £: from:— 

(1) O.E. e in open syllables:—[iat] eat, [miat] meat. 

(2) O.E. a :—[bliatS] bleach, [dial] deal. 

(3) O.E. ea t eo : —[biam] beam, [griat], great; [bia] fly. 

(4) g: of Scandinavian origin:—[siat] seat, [skriam] 
scream. 

(5) $: of O.F. origin:—[griaz) grease, [biast] beast. 

and from M.E. long close e\ followed by r: —[fia(i)] fear, [wiari] 
weary. 

[iu] 

65. Lindsey [iu] corresponds to M.E. eu from:— 

(1) O.E. eaw :— [diu] dew, [iu] hew. 
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(2) O.E. eow , eog: —[briu] brew; [jiu 0 ] youth. 

(3) eu of O.F. origin:—[bliu] blue, [briut] brute. 

[ 03 ] 

66 . Lindsey [09] corresponds to M.E. au from:— 

(1) O.A. a followed by l and a consonant:—[koaf] calf, 
[smoal] small. 

(2) O.E. aw , aw: —[kloa] claw, [bloa] blow. 

(3) an of Scand. origin:—[loa] law, [moa] seagull. 

(4) au of O.F. origin [au) :—[koasi] causeway, [oati] 
haughty. 

and from M.E. 0 followed by rn (in past participles):—[boan] 
born, [swoan] sworn. 

[°i] 

67. Lindsey [oi] corresponds to M.E. oi, from O.F. oi , ui, 
as in [dzoi] joy; [koin] coin. 

[ou] 

68. Lindsey [ou] arises from:— 

(1) M.E. 0 before Id , It: —[goud] gold; [kout] colt. 

(2) M.E. p: before Id: —[boud] bold, [foud] fold. 

(3) M.E. ou (from O.E. ah) :—j[nout] naught. 

(4) M.E. ou (from O.E. og, oh): —[floun] flown; [bout] 
bought. 

(5) M.E. ou of Scand. origin:—[koup] buy, [loup] leap. 

(6) M.E. ol (of O.F. origin):—[roul] roll, [soudza(j)] soldier, 
and from M.E. u: arising from:— 

(1) O.E. u: : —[ous] house, [about] about. 

(2) u: of O.F. origin:—[alou] allow, [dout] doubt. 

[U3]- 

69. Lindsey [ua] arises from M.E. long open p: from:— 

(1) O.E. 0 in open syllables:—[kual] coal, [nuaz] nose. 

(2) O.E. a as in:—[bruad] broad, [gruap] grope. 

(3) 9 : °f Scand. origin:—[puak] sack. 

(4) p: of O.F. origin:—[kuat§] coach, [ruaz] rose, 
also from M.E. 0 followed by r: — 

(1) O.E. 0: —[afuad] afford. 
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(2) or of O.F. origin:—[puak] pork, [kuod] cord, 
and from M.E. long close 0 : followed by r: —[flua(j)] floor, 
[swua(j)] swore. 

[aia] 

70. Lindsey [aio] corresponds to M.E. i:r, from:— 

(1) O.E. tr: —[aion] iron, [spaio(j)] spire. 

(2) O.E. yr: —[faio(j)] fire, [aia(j)] hire. 

[iua] 

71. Lindsey [iua] corresponds to M.E. iur, from O.F. ur:— 
[piu9(j)] pure. 

[ouo] 

72. Lindsey [ouo] corresponds to M.E. u:r from:— 

(1) O.E. ur: —[ou9(i)] our, [soua(j)] shower, [ou9ri] dirty, 
drizzly weather. 

(2) u:r of O.F. origin:—[skou9(j)] scour, [tou9(j)] tower. 


CHAPTER III. 

The Vowels and Diphthongs of Accented Syllables. 

M.E. a. 

73. M.E. a from O.E. x {a) usually remains:—[aks] axe, 
[ans 9 (j)] answer, [anvil] anvil, [apl] apple [apn] happen, 
perhaps, [at] hat, [bad] bad, [bak] back, [ba0] bath, 
[bigan] began, [blak] black, [bran niu] quite new, [daft] foolish, 
[flaks] flax, [flat] flat, [fan] fan, [faSm] fathom, [gam] game, 
[glad] glad, [kan] can, [klap] clap, [krab] crab, [kraft] craft, 
[kramp] cramp, [lap] wrap, [lat] lath, [man] man, [nap] nap 
(vb.) [nat] gnat, [pak] pack, [pan] pan, [pad] path, [rafta(j)] 
rafter, [ram] ram, [ran] ran, [sad] sad, [ sand] sand, [sat] sat, 
[satl] settle, [slak] slack, [span] span, [sparo], [sparil] sparrow, 
[staf] staff, [stamp] stamp, [stan] stand, [saft] shaft, [tan] tan, 
[tap] tap, [trap] trap, [tsavil] jaw, [Sat] that. 

74. When preceded by w or sw and not followed by r, a 
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remains:—[wakn] waken, [waks] wax, [wanda(i)] wander, 
[wagkl] weakly, [wasp] wasp, [swab] swallow (il), [swam] swam, 
[swap] exchange. 

75. When preceded by w and followed by r, the vowel is 
lengthened:—[wa:d] ward, [warn] warn, [wa:t] wart. 

Note. An exception is [wojm] warm. Miller gives wairves 
[weavz] for wharves , but the pronunciation does not appear to be 
in use now. 

76. a remains before s and s followed by a consonant:—[as] 
ass, [bras] brass, [kasl] castle, [klasp] clasp, [glas] glass. 

Note, [fesn] fasten and [esp] hasp probably owe their vowel 
to O.N. influence, [gres] grass is difficult to explain, though 
the pronunciation is common in northern dialects. Havelok 
has gres and festen. 

77. a generally remains before s (written sh) :—[as] ashes of 
a fire, [ras] rash, [smas] smash. 

Note, [es] ash-tree probably owes its vowel to O.N. in¬ 
fluence. [wes] wash is difficult to explain. Havelok has wash 
but [wes] appears to be the pronunciation in all modern northern 
dialects. 

78. a generally remains before nasals:— 

(1) When followed by m: —[am] ham, [dam] dam. 

Note 1. [kuam] comb owes its vowel to the following b ; the 

diphthong shows that it comes from a form with the long open 
vowel [q:]. 

Note 2. [lam] lamb is probably a new formation from the 
plural, in which the short vowel would be retained. 

(2) When followed by [n] [gk] (written nk): —[man] 
man, [kanl] candle; [agkl] ankle, [dragk] drank, [sagk] sank, 
[spagk] spank, [sagk] shank. 

79. Before r, the vowel has been lengthened, and the r has 
disappeared:—[a:d] hard, [a:m] harm, [a:p] harp, [awist] 
harvest, [a:n] earn, [ba:(r)] bare, [ba:li] barley, [dam] darn, 
[da:(r)] dare, [ja:d] yard, [ka:t] cart, [ma:k] mark, [spa:k] 
spark, [swam] swarm, [sa:p] sharp. 

Note. Exceptions are [earn] arm, where the a appears to 
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have been lengthened very early, and developed as M.E. a:; 
[fan] fern appears to come from a M.E. form in e :; [biad] beard, 
[gia(j)] gear seem to be from forms which had the long open 
vowel p: in M.E., arising from O.E. a? (ea before r). 

80. Before \ (written gh) development varies:— 

(1) It remains in [draft] draught, [lafta(j)] laughter. 

(2) It becomes [oa] in [sloata(j)] slaughter, probably a 
new formation from St. E. 

81. Before /, its development is various:— 

(1) Before ll, Ik , If, it becomes [oa] as in:—[foal] fall, [koaf] 
calf, [koal] call, [oal] hall, [smoal] small, [boak] balk, beam, 
[koak] chalk, [took] talk, [woak] walk. 

Note 1. [sq :v] salve is an exception, which probably preserves 
the older pronunciation. Apparently the l disappeared and the 
vowel was diphthongised to au, afterwards becoming p:, and 
then [oa]. According to Wyld (259) the p: sound was reached 
in the 15th century in St. E. The Lindsey diphthongisation is 
probably of very late origin, p: occurs in Hackness, where it 
was reached by the end of the 17th century, if not earlier (Cow- 
ling 96). 

Note 2. [eaf] half and [eapaQ] halfpennyworth are ex¬ 
ceptions, due, perhaps, to an early lengthening of a to a:. 

(2) Before It, M.E. a becomes 0, but this is due to the 
influence of St. E. in very recent times. For the modern 
[solt] salt, [molt] malt, [sp:t] [soat], [mg:t] [moat] were used 
fifty years ago. 

82. It is doubtful if verbs in [ak] (O.E. ac) underwent the 
usual vowel lengthening in M.E., as they retain the short vowel 
in the dialect:—[mak] make, [sak] shake; sometimes [e] is 
heard for [a], [mek] [sek]; [meak], [seakl are also heard, but 
these are due to St. E. influence. 

83. Before a consonant followed by l, the vowel varies:— 

(1) It remains in [brambl] bramble, [sadl] saddle, [stapl] 
staple. 

(2) It has been fronted and raised to [e] in [kredl] 
cradle, [stedl] staddle, rick-stand. 
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84. a remains in M.E. shortenings of O.E. a , as in :—a [fat] 

fat, [mad] mad, [rasl] [razl] wrestle, [latb(j)] ladder; [ask] ask. 

85. Many words have [e] where [a] would be expected, 
[ev] have, [efta(i)] after, [sek] sack, probably owe their vowel 
to O.N. influence. In others, M.E. forms in e seem to have 
existed alongside those in a\ —[elto(j)] halter (Prompt. Parv. 
heltyr), [getb(j)] gather. In [omost] almost, disappearance of 
the l has led to vowel-shortening and raising. [setado] 
Saturday is irregular. 

M.E. e. 

86. M.E. e from O.E. e generally remains:—[beg] beg, 
[Gres] thrash, [edz] hedge, [ek] heck, fodder-rack, [evi] heavy, 
[nek] neck, [rets] wretch, [set] set, [slek] quench (O.E. 
sleccan to weaken), [spend] spend, [wedz] wedge, [wezl] weasel, 
and other words as in St. E. 

Note. Good gives nattles [natlz) nettles. 

87. e generally remains before l: —[bel] bell, [beli] belly, 
[belt] belt, [el] hell, [elm] elm, [elp] help, [els] else, [fel] fell, 
[feli] felloe, [jel] yell, [melt] melt, [sel] sell, [seldm] seldom, 
[swel] swell, [self] shelf, [sel] shell, [tel] tell, [twelft] twelfth, 
[wel] well, [welp] whelp. 

Note 1. e has been raised to i in [ilda(j)] elder-tree and 
[Sil] to shell (e.g. peas). 

Note 2. [swab] swallow (vb.) is probably due to analogy 
with the noun; [jab] yellow is found in M.E. 

88 . e generally remains before nasals, n , m: —[den] den, 
[bend] bend, [sen] self, [en] hen. An exception is [bins] bench. 
Before [gG] (written ngth) it remains, but [rj] becomes [n]:— 
[lenG] length, [strenG] strength. 

89. Before r, e generally becomes a: as in:—[ba:k] bark, 
[ba;n] barn, [dwa:f] dwarf, [fa:(r)] far, [a:s] rump, hinder-part, 
[a:t] heart, [a:0] hearth, [lam] learn, [sma:t] smart, [sta:(r)] 
star, [sta:v] be cold, starve, [ta:(r)] tar. 

Note, e becomes [9] in [ai0] earth and [waak] work. 

90. e remains before [v] (O.E. /) and before [t] and [S] 
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(written th) :—[evn] heaven, [sevn] seven; [beta(j)] better; 
[le89(j)] leather, [weite(i)] weather, [weSa(i)] whether. 

gi. M.E. e from shortenings of O.A. e remains:—[dep 0 ] 
depth, [nekst] next, [ten] ten. 

92. M.E. e from shortenings of O.E. & remains:— 

(1) Germanic & (O.A. e, W.S. &): —[ble^o(j)] [bladder], 
[red] read, [slept] slept. 

(2) O.E. & (i-umlaut of a): —[eni] any, [emti] empty, 
[fles] flesh, [klent] cleaned, [left] left (past part)., [lent] 
lent, [less] less, [ment] meant. 

93. M.E. e, from shortenings of O.E. eo, before r becomes 
[a:] as in:—[da din] darling, [fa :$in] farthing. 

M.E. i. 

94. M.E. i generally remains:—[big] big, [bito(j)] bitter, 
[bi?n] bitten, [bits] bitch, [dis] dish, [drift] drift, [grip] grip, 
[its] hitch, [liva(j)] liver, [mizltuo] mistletoe, [ri?n] written, 
[sikl] sickle, [slidn] slidden, [sli?n] slit, [smifii] smithy, [stits] 
stitch, [strikl] strickle, scythe-sharpener, [silin] shilling, [sip] 
ship, [tit] teat, [tsikin] chicken, [tSis] this, [wiznd] withered, 
shrivelled up. 

95. The vowel remains unchanged before Ik: — [milk] milk, 
[silk] silk, [wilk] whelk (O.E. wioloc). 

96. The vowel remains before nasals:—[srimp] shrimp, 
[lim] limb; [wind] wind (vb. and n.), [find] find, [blind] blind, 
[sin] since, [sini] sinew; [brig] bring, [firpCi)] finger, [klig] cling, 
[stir)] sting, [sig] sing, [drigk] drink, [stigk] stink, [srigk] 
shrink, [strigkl] sprinkle. 

Note. The vowel in [grund] grind, is difficult to explain; 
[grundin] corn for grinding. 

97. O.E. e before [g] (written ng) became i in M.E., and 
this remains:—[iglond] England, [strig] string. 

98. M.E. i from O.E.y remains:—[bizi] busy, [brim] brim, 
[dizi] dizzy, [flig] fledge, [kiln] kiln, [midz] midge, [mil] mill, 
[pilo] pillow, [rig] ridge, [stint] stint, and other words as in 
St. E. 

99. M.E. i from shortenings of O.E. i remains:—[bi] by 
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(unaccented form), [dwindl] dwindle, [fift] fifth, [fifti] fifty, 
[linin] linen, [stif] stiff, [krisn] Christian, [krismas] Christmas, 
[wimin] women, [wizdam] wisdom. 

100. M.E. i from shortenings of O.E. y and O.A. e remains:— 
[fil 9 ] filth, [kin] kind, [0imbl] thimble, [wis] wish, [litl] little; 
[sik] sick. 

101. M.E. i before [ft] (written hi) (from O.E. iht , yht , O.A. 
eht) develops variously:— 

(1) It becomes [ai] as in:—[rait] right, [sait] sight, 
[strait] straight; [slait] slight, [tait] tight; [flait] flight, 
[frait] fright. 

(2) It becomes [i:] as in:—[bri:t] bright, [ni:t] night; 
[lid] light; [mait] and [brait] are due to St. E. 

i was lengthened, perhaps in late M.E. times, and (1) repre¬ 
sents the normal development of the long i\. The retention of 
i: in some words and not in others is difficult to explain. 

(3) It becomes [ei] in [feit] fight and [reit] right; the 
pronunciation [west] weight (n.) is probably due to the 
influence of the verb. 

102. Before r, i becomes [a]; as [tsats] church, [bats] birch, 
but, if there has been a metathesis, it becomes [o], as [bod] 
bird, [God] third. In N.W. the [a] may be fronted to [e], 
[tsets] church. 

103. The development before v varies:—[lev] live, [siv] 
sieve. 

104. Other words, having various O.E. vowels which 
became i in M.E., and retain this vowel in the dialect, are:— 
[mida] meadow (O.A. tnedwe), [sili] silly (O.A. selig), [sipad] 
shepherd (O.A. scepherde), [grunsil] groundsel (O.E. gunde- 
swelge). 

M.E. 0. 

105. M.E. 0 from O.E. 0 in closed syllables generally 
remains:—[bodm] bottom, [boks] box, [bora] borrow, [brokn] 
broken, [broG] broth, [dog] dog, [doknz] dock-plant, [flok] 
flock, [foks] fox, [fola] follow, [fond] fond, [frog] frog, [god] 
god, [klok] clock, [kobweb] cobweb, [kof] cough, [kopa(i)l 
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copper, [lok] lock, [lobsta(j)] lobster, [lot] lot, [mo0] moth, 
[nod] nod, [nok] knock, [ofns] often, [oks] ox, [ola] hollow, [op] 
hop, [snot] snot, [sodnd] wet through, [sok] sock, [sora] sorrow, 
[so?n] shot, [topi] fall, [trof] trough, [Grotl] choke, and other 
words as in St. E. 

106. 0 remains before st and ft: —[frost] frost, [lost] lost; 
[kroft] croft. 

Note, [puest] post is evidently from a M.E. form in p: 
(Wright, E.D.G. 85). 

107. Where M.E. 0 preceded l and a consonant, it has been 
diphthongised to [ou], and the l has disappeared:— [bousta(i)] 
bolster, [bout], bolt, [goud] gold, [kout] colt, [toul] toll. 

Note 1. [stoun] stolen is now being replaced by a newly 
formed [stualan]. 

Note 2. The auxiliaries [sud] should and [wud] would are 
exceptions. 

Note 3. [fuak] folk is probably due to an early loss of l and 
consequent lengthening of the vowel. 

108. Before r , the vowel develops in various ways:— 

(1) It becomes [ua] as in [afuad] afford, [fuad] ford, 
[suad] sword. 

(2) It becomes [a] as in [aid] hoard, [ain] horn, [ais] 
horse, [aitsad] orchard, [faik] fork, [majnin] morning, [spa(j)] 
spur, [storm] storm, [salt] short, [0am] thorn, [ward] w T ord, 
[waild] world. 

(3) It becomes [oua] in [smoua(i)] to abound with (lit. 
to be smothered with.) (O.E. smorian suffocate). Possibly 
the vowel was raised and lengthened to u: during the M.E. 
period, and developed as u:r. 

(4) In past participles which end in rn, 0 becomes [oa]:— 
[boan] born, [swoan] sworn, [Soan] shorn. 

Note, [tuan] torn is an exception. 

109. The vowel remains in past participles which end in 
syllabic n: —[brokn] broken, [frozn] frozen, [opn] open. 

Note. Exceptions are [stoun] stolen and [tsuazn] chosen. 
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no. Before v the vowel is raised to u as in:—[suvl] shovel, 
[uvn] oven; in [ou 9 (i)] over, diphthongisation has taken place. 

in. When followed by [g] (written ng) o generally re¬ 
mains:—[olog] along, [sog] song, [strog] strong, [togz] tongs, 
[Grog] throng (n.), busy. 

Note. An exception is [lagsadl] longsettle, where the vowel 
has probably been influenced by that in the following syllable. 

112. When preceded by [m] and followed by [g], o becomes 
[u] as in [omug] among, [mug9(1)] monger. 

113. O.E. geon became yon in M.E., and M.E. 0 remains in 
the dialect, [jon] yon, [jonda(j)] yonder, [bijond] beyond. 

M.E. u. 

114. M.E. u generally remains:—[bulok] bullock, [buta(i)] 
butter, [ful] full, [bigun] begun, [guts] guts, intestines, [kup] 
cup, [luv] love, [musl] mussel, [nut] nut, [pluk] pluck, [rudi] 
ruddy, [rudl] red paint, [stuta(j)] stutter, [tub] tub, [undrad] 
hundred, [wun] won. 

US- u remains before nasals:—[krum] crumb, [krumpl] 
crumple, [kum] come, [mumbl] mumble, [num] numb, [sum9(i)] 
summer, [sum] some, [swum] swam, [tum(b)l] tumble, [bigun] 
begun, [grunsil] groundsel, [sun] son, [sun] sun; [jug] young, 
[klug] clung, [rug] rung, [slug] slung, [sprug] sprung, [stug] 
stung, [swug] swung, [drugk] drunk, [sugkn] sunk, [srugk] 
shrunk, [tug] tongue, [dug] dung, [uga(j)] hunger, [undrod] 
hundred, [0un9(j)] thunder, [unda(i)] under, [wunda(i)] wonder. 

116. u remains before l: —[bulk] bulk, [bul] bull, [ful] full, 
[pul] pull. 

Note. Assimilation and diphthongisation have taken place 
in [soud 9 (j)] shoulder. 

117. Before r, the development is various. 

(1) It becomes [o] as in [kos] curse, [foi>9(j)] further. 

(2) It becomes [9] as in [m 9 in] mourn, [ 09 sti] thirsty, 

[t 9 f] turf. 

118. u remains before M.E. x (written gh) which becomes 
[f] in the dialect:—[0ruf] through. 

119. M.E. u from shortenings of O.E. u remains:—[uzbnd] 
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husband, [plum] plum, [ruf] rough, [sup] sup, [suv] shove, 
[suk] suck, [0um] thumb, [uda(j)] udder, [up] up, [uz] us. 

120. M.E. u from O.E. y remains:—[blus] blush, [bruslz] 
bristles (Prompt. Parv. brustel) [bundl] bundle, [kruts] crutch, 
[muts] much, [stub] to uproot, [sut] shut, [umlok] hemlock 
(Prompt. Parv. humlok). 

M.E. a: 

X2i. M.E. a: was fronted to as : about 1500, and became 
long open g: in the 16th century (Wyld 225). In the dialect, 
M.E. a: has become [ea], probably a diphthongisation of 
earlier as in [beak] bake, [blead] blade, [bleaz] blaze, [dreak] 
drake, [eak] ache, [eakoan] acorn, [eaka(j)] acre, [eal] ale, [ea(i)] 
hare, [bieav] behave, [featia(i)] father, [fream] frame, [greaz] 
graze, [leam] lame, [mean] mane, [neaf] nave [of a wheel], 
[neam] name, [reak] rake, [reafta(j)] rather, [reavn] raven, [seal] 
sale, [seam] same, [sneak] snake, [speadl spade, [sead] shade, 
[seav] shave, [team] tame, [wead] wade, [weal] whale, [weav] 
wave. 

Note, [ezl] hazel is probably due to O.N. influence. 

122. The same diphthongisation has taken place before 
r: —[kea(j)j care, [sea(j)] share, [stea(j)] stare. 

M.E. e: 

123. M.E. long close e : was raised to i : by the middle of the 
16th century (Wyld 229). It remains in the dialect:— 

(1) [bi:ts] beech, [bli:d] bleed, [bri:d] breed, [fi:d] feed, 
[fi:l] feel, [fi:t] feet, [gi:s] geese, [grim] green, [ki:n] keen, 
[ki:p] keep, [kwi:n] queen, [mi:t] meet, [si:m] seem, [swi:t] 
sweet, [ti:0] teeth, [wi:p] weep. 

(2) M.E. e : from O.A. e (W.S. arising from umlaut of 
ea, eo): —[ni:d] need, [si:n] seen, [sti :pl] steeple, [sikstim] 
sixteen. 

(3) M.E. e: arising from O.A. e (W.S. & from Germanic 

se) :—[di:d] deed, [gri:di] greedy, [i:vnin] evening, [i:l] eel, 
[ni:dl] needle, [si:d] seed, [sli:p] sleep, [stri:t] street, [si:p] 
sheep. ' 
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(4) M.E. e: from O.E. e in monosyllables:—[i:] he, [wi:] 
we, [mi:] me, in stressed positions. 

(5) M.E. e: from O.A. e (W.S. ea) as in:—[i:] eye, [tsirk] 
cheek. 

(6) M.E. e: from O.E. eo, as in [bi:n] been, [di:p] deep, 
[fli:] fly, [fli:s] fleece, [fri:z] freeze, [li:] lie, [ri:l] reel, [prirst] 
priest, [tri:] tree, [bitwiin] between, [0i:f] thief, [Gri:] three, 
[wi:d] weed, [wi:l] wheel. 

124. Before r, it has been diphthongised to [ia]:— 

(1) M.E. e: from Anglian e (W.S. x, Germanic as) as in:— 
[fia(j)] fear, [jia(j)] year, [Sia(j)] there, [wia(x)] where. 

(2) M.E. e: from O.E. e and eo before r as in:—[wiari] 
weary, [ia(x)] hear, [iad] heard, [bia(j)] beer, [dia(j)j dear, 
[driari] dreary, [stia(x)] steer. 

125. M.E. e: before Id becomes i: as in [fi:ld] field, [ji:ld] 
yield. 

126 In some words, M.E. e: has been shortened to g as in 
[devl] devil (Orm defell) bezlinz beastings (W.S. blest thick 
milk, Cath. Ang. bestynge). 

M.E. £.* 

127. M.E. long open §: becomes [ia]. According to Cowling 
(Hackness 131) this §: sound remained in Hackness “ until the 
end of the eighteenth century,” and the same is probably true 
of the Lindsey dialect, although there is no documentary 
evidence of this. It was then diphthongised to [ia], after 
having first been raised to [i:]. M.E. g: was of various 
origins:— 

(x) O.E. e in open syllables:—[fiava(j)] fever, [iat] eat, 
[mial] meal, [miat] meat, [spiok] speak, [stial] steal, [triad] 
tread, [bia(x)] bear, [pia(j)] pear, [swia(x)] swear, [tia(x)] tear, 
[wia(i)] wear; O.A. e (W.S. ie) :—[sia(x)] shear. 

(2) O.E. ae (from umlaut of d) :—[briad] breadth, [bliats] 
bleach, [dial] deal, [ia8n] heathen, [klian] clean, [liad] lead 
(vb.), [lian] lean (adj.), [liast] least, [liav] leave, [mian] mean, 
[riats] reach, [ria(x)] rear, [sia] sea, [swiat] sweat, [swial] 
gutter (of candle) [spriad] spread, [tiaz] tease, [wiat] wheat. 
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(3) From O.E. ea as in:—[biam] beam, [bian] bean, 
[biat] beat, [biliaf] belief, [diad] dead, [diaf] deaf, [driam] 
dream, [griat] great, [agian] again, [iad] head, [ia(j)] ear, [iap] 
heap, [iasta(j)] Easter, [liaf] leaf, [stiam] steam, [stiap] 
steep, [striam] stream, [tiam] team, [tsiap] cheap, [Qriap] 
contradict. 

(4) Exceptionally from O.E. eo in [bia] fly and [kliav] 
cleave. 

(5) [drian] drain also appears to be from a M.E. form 
in 

M.E. i: 

128. M.E. i: generally appears in the dialect as [ai], This 
sound was used in St. E. by the end of the 16th century (Wyld 
254), M.E. i: being first diphthongised to $i, which developed 
into [ai]. In the Hackness dialect, however, this change did 
not take place until the 18th century (Hackness 151) and 
probably the same date may be assigned to the change in 
Lindsey. 

(1) M.E. i: from O.E. I as in [ais] ice, [aivi] ivy, [draiv] 
drive, [fail] file, [faiv] five, [fraida] Friday, [graip] grip, 
[graim] grime, [kraist] Christ, [laif] life, [laim] lime, [lainsi:d] 
linseed, [alaiv] alive, [mai] my, [naif] knife, [pain] pine, [paip] 
pipe, [raip] ripe, [rait] write, [raiz] rise, [said] side, [saitS] 
scythe, [saip] ooze, [slaid] slide, [slaim] slime, [snaip] snipe, 
[straind] stride, [swaip] remove quickly, [sain] shine, [taim] 
time, [twais] twice, [waid] wide, [waif] wife, [wail] while, 
[wain] wine, [waip] wipe, [waiz] wise. 

Note. Lindsey [griuound] greyhound appears to have 
developed from O.E. gnghund , rather than from O.N. grey- 
hundr; g was assimilated by the preceding vowel, and [u] 
developed before [ou], 

(2) M.E. i: from O.E. y as in [aid] hide, [aiv] hive, [bail] 
a boil, [braid] bride, [brain] brine, [drai] dry, [daiv] dive, 
[kait] kite, [lais] lice, [mais] mice, [praid] pride. 

129. M.E. i: developed from O.E. i before some consonant 
combinations; the vowel becomes [ai] as in:— 
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(1) O.E. ild: —[tsaild] child, [waild] wild, [maild] mild. 

(2) O.E. ig:— [nain] nine, [tail] tile. 

Note. The exception is [sti : 1 ] stile. 

(3) O.E. i before mb , nd\ —[klaim] climb, [biaint] behind. 

130. Before r, the vowel has been diphthongised to [aia]. 

(1) M.E. i:r from O.E. Ir as in [aion] iron, [spaio(i)] spire, 
[waia(j)] wire. 

(2) M.E. i\r from O.E. yr as in [aia(j)] hire, [faia(i)] fire. 

131. In some words, i may have been already shortened in 
O.E. times as in:—[bi] by (unaccented form), [dwindl] dwindle, 
[fift] fifth, [linin] linen and other words as in St. E. 

132. [deik] dyke seems to preserve the intermediate diph¬ 
thong mentioned in 128. The form [daiogreov] dyke-reeve, 
appears to be from M. Dutch dijcgrave dikegrave. 

M.E. 0: 

133. M.E. long close 0 : generally becomes [u:]. This 
change of 0 : to [u:] took place in Southern dialects in the 14th 
century (Wyld 236) but was probably much later in the[North, 
for 0 : is preserved in the Promptorium and Catholicon. 

(1) M.E. o : from O.E. 0 becomes [u:] as in:— [blu:m] 
bloom, [ku:l] cool, [du:m] doom, [fu:d] food, [glurm] gloom, 
[gu:s] goose, [mud] mood, [mum] moon, [nu:n] noon, [ru:f] 
roof, [ru:t] root, [sku:l] school, [smu:t>] smooth, [sum] soon, 
[spurn] spoon, [stud] stool, [tu:l] tool, [tu:0] tooth, [bu:k] 
book, [brurk] brook, [ku:k] cook, [lurk] look, [nu:k] nook, 
[u:k] hook, [tu:k] took, [su:t] soot. 

Note. Formerly (1880-90) [fu:t] for foot, now [fut]. 

134. Before r, M.E. 0: has become [uo] as in:—[flu9(j)] 
floor, [mu 9 (j)] moor, [pua(j)] poor, [swua(i)] swore. 

135. When followed by M.E. \ (written gh) the develop¬ 
ment varies:— 

(1) ' It becomes [iu] and x disappears:—[biu] bough, 
[driu] drew, [iniu] enough, [sliu] slew. 

(2) It becomes [i] and x becomes [f]:—[inif] enough, 
[tif] tough. 

136. M.E. 0 : has been raised and shortened to [u] before 
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dentals:— [bru’Sa(j)] brother, [mufo(j)] mother, [uSa(j)] other; 
[blud] blood, [gud] good, [flud] flood]. 

137. It was shortened at an early period in [blosm] blossom, 
and later in [dun] done, [duz] does, [gluv] glove. 

M.E. g: 

138. M.E. long open g: has been raised and diphthongised 
to [ua]. 

(1) M.E. g: from O.E. 0 in open syllables:—[afluat] 
afloat, [fluat] float, [fual] foal, [afua(j)] before, [kluas] a close, 
an enclosure, [kual] coal, [nuaz] nose, [Gruat] throat, [ual] 
hole, [uap] hope. 

(2) M.E. g: from O.E. d as in:—[bruad] broad, [buan] 
bone, [buat] boat, [buaG] both, [druav] drove, [dual] dole, 
[aluan] alone, [fuam] foam, [gruan] groan, [gruap] grope, 
[gua] go, [guast] ghost, [guat] goat, [kluaz] clothes, [kluava(j)] 
clover, [luad] load, [luaf] loaf, [luan] loan, [muan] moan, 
[mua(j)] more, [muast] most, [nua] no, [nuan] none, [ruad] 
road, [ruap] rope, [rua(j)] roar, [struak] stroke, [stuan] stone, 
[sua] so, [sua(j)] sore, [suap] soap, [tuad] toad, [ua] who, [uak] 
oak. 

Note 1. After h which has disappeared, g: becomes [ua] as 
in [ual] whole, [uam] home, [uaz] whose, but sometimes [w] is 
prefixed, when it is shortened to [o] as in [won] one, [wonst] 
once, and the dialect has [wots] oats beside [uats]. 

Note 2. [stuan] is used for the mineral, [ston] for the weight. 

139. M.E. g: before Id, arising from O.E. a, becomes [ou], 
and the l is assimilated:—[boud] bold, [foud] fold, [koud] cold, 
[oud] old, [oud] hold. 

140. It becomes [oa] in [boald] bald and [woald] wold, which 
may be new formations, the diphthong being formed by 
analogy with other words which have [9:] in St. E., and [oa] in 
the dialect, e.g. [loa] law. In [poul] pole, a w-glide appears to 
have developed, causing irregular development. (Cf. [soul] 
soul). 

M.E. u: 

141. M.E. u: develops variously in different parts of 
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Lindsey. In the Isle of Axholme and the north, it remains; 
on the western border it becomes [a:], as in the neighbouring 
dialect of S. Yorkshire, but in Lindsey proper, it becomes [ou]. 
The latter diphthong was used in St. E. words containing M.E. 
u: as early as the 16th century (Wyld 246):— 


Lindsey. 

Axholme. 

West. 

[about] about 

[abu :t] 

[aba :t] 

[broun] brown 

[bru :n] 

[bra :n] 

[klout] clout, a blow. 

[klu :t] 

[kla :t] 

[kroud] crowd 

[kru :d] 

[kra :d] 

[doun] down 

[du :n] 

[da :n] 

[drouzi] drowsy 

[dru :zi] 

[dra :zi] 

[ous] house 

[u:s] 

[a :s] 

[lous] louse 

[lu:s] 

[la :s] 

[mous] mouse 

[mu:s] 

[ma:s] 

[mou0] mouth 

[mu :6] 

[ma:0] 

[proud] proud 

[pru:d] 

[pra:d] 

[sprout] sprout 

[spru:t] 

[spra :t 

[Sroud] shroud 

[srurd] 

[sra :d] 

[souG] south 

[su:0] 

[sa:6] 

[0ouznd] thousand 

[0u :znd] 

[0a:znd] 

[toun] town 

[turn] 

[tarn] 

[kou] cow 

[ku:] 

[kar] 

[nou] now 

[nu:] 

[nar] 

142. O.E. u before nd became u: in M.E. and develops in the 
same way:— 

Lindsey. 

Axholme. 

West. 

[bound] bound 

[bu :nd] 

[ba :nd] 

[ground] ground 

[gru :nd] 

[grarnd] 

[pound] pound 

[pu :nd] 

[pa :nd] 

Note, [wound] wound (vb.) occurs 

in Lindsey proper, 

[wu:nd] in Axholme. 

The West also has [wu:nd], probably 

influenced by St. E., as is the pronunciation of the noun 
[wu:nd] in all three districts. 

143. Before r, M.E. 

u: becomes [oua] 

as in:—[oua(j)] our, 
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[ouari] dirty, drizzly (of weather) [soua(j)] sour, [soua(j)] 
shower. The [9] is probably of recent development. 

144. In some words, M.E. u: has been shortened:—[bud] 
bud, [sup] sup, [Bum] thumb. 

M.E. ai. 

145. M.E. ai in St, E. became in the 17th century, and 
was raised to e\ in the 18th; it probably underwent the same 
changes in Lindsey, and was then diphthongised to [ea]. 

M.E. ai was from various sources:— 

(1) O.E. aeg, in [brean] brain, [dea] day, [deazi] daisy, 
[eal] hail, [fea(i)] fair, [lea] lay, [mead] maid, [mea] may, 
[neal] nail, [teal] tail. 

Note 1. [sni:l] snail is probably due to an O.E. variant form 
snegel. 

Note 2. It has been monophthongised and shortened in 
[sed] said and [mebi] may be, perhaps. 

(2) O.E. aeg as in [eafta(j)] either, [grea] grey, [klea] clay, 
[neaSa(j)] neither, [steaz] stairs. 

(3) Anglian eg as in [hea] hay. 

(4) Havelok gives a number of words from O.E. eg with 
forms in ei (written ey), but these must have fallen together 
with M.E. words in ai. [eal] ail, [awea] away, [lead] laid, 
[plead] played, [rean] rain, [sea] say, [seal] sail, [wea] way, 
[wea] weigh. 

146. Several words belonging to this group are difficult to 
explain, [eit] eight, [eit] eighth, [eiti:n] eighteen, [eit] height, 
may represent the true development of M.E. ei. If this is so, 
[kei] key may be from an O.E. form in e (Anglian ceg) instead of 
cseg. The St. E. form of this word is from some irregular 
development, [agian] again seems to owe its diphthong to a 
form which had long open e : in M.E. 

M.E. an. 

147. M.E. au became p: in the 17th century (Wyld 259). 
In Lindsey dialect, it appears as [oa], but the diphthongisation 
is probably of very late origin; in Hackness dialect (Cowling 
171) the p: remains unchanged. 
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M.E. au (written aw) is from various sources:— 

(1) O.E. ag, M.E. aw , as in:—[droo] draw, [noo] gnaw, 
[o3z] haws, hawthorn berries, [soo] saw. But Notes on 
Lincolnshire Words gives [seog] saw and [nag] gnaw). 

(2) O.E. aw as in [kloa] claw, [ool] awl, [ 0 oo] thaw. 

(3) O.E. ag } aw , as in [ 09 n] own; [bloa] blowg [kroo] crow, 
[moo] mow, [noo] know, [sloo] slow, [snoo] snow, [0ro9] throw. 
Note. Probably owing to the influence of the following /, it 

has become [ou] in [soul] soul. 

(4) M.E. au from O.E. a, a , followed by f(v) as in [laid] lord 
(but [luad] in N.W.) shows that au became 0, and developed 
as or; [ook] hawk shows regular development. 

M.E. eu. 

148. M.E. eu developed into iu about the 16th century, and 
this diphthong has remained unchanged in the Lindsey dialect. 

M.E. eu (written ew) is of various origins:— 

(1) From O.E. eaw as in [diu] dew, [iu] hew, [fiu] few; 
[sou] show is probably a recent borrowing from St. E. 

(2) From O.E. eow as in [briu] brew, [niu] new, [riu] rue, 
[triu] true, [triu0] truth, and also the preterites of verbs in 
the 7th (reduplicating) class, as [bliu] blew, [griu] grew, [niu] 
knew, [sniu] snowed, [siu] sowed, [ 0 iu] thawed, [Griu] threw. 

(3) From O.E. iw as in [jiu] yew-tree, [spiu] spew. 

M.E. ou . 

149. M.E. ou remains unchanged in the dialect. It comes 
from various sources:— 

(1) O.E. ah as in:—[nout] nothing, naught, [out] any¬ 
thing, aught, [out] ought (vb.). 

(2) O.E. og } oh: —[floun] flown; [bout] bought, [douta(j)] 
daughter; [do9t9(i)] daughter is due to the St. E. pronun¬ 
ciation. 

(3) O.E. ow :—[flou] flow, [glou] glow, [grou] grow. 

(4) O.E. eow :—[foua(j)] four, [fouat] fourth, [tsou] chewa 
The second element is lost in [fo?ni:t] fortnight. 

(5) O.E. ug: —[foul] fowl, [sou] sow. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The Scandinavian Element. 

150. The Scandinavian element in the Lincolnshire dialect 
is treated in a lengthy appendix to Streatfeild’s Lincolnshire and 
the Danes . Many of the etymologies he gives seem far-fetched 
and inaccurate. A more scholarly treatment is that of Wall in 
Anglia , vol. xx. Bjorkman's Scandinavian Loan-Words in 
Middle English is indispensable, and Thorson's Anglo-Norse 
Studies is also useful. In the glossaries of Lincolnshire dialect, 
there is a large number of words probably of Norse origin, but 
many of these seem to be now extinct. For instance, [fei] to 
clean was mentioned to the writer by a labourer, a native of 
Wintringham, as a strange word used in Holderness, yet, 
according to the glossaries, it is a Lincolnshire word also. In 
the present study, treatment is limited to words known to be 
actually in use at the present time. The following is a list of 
dialect words which probably come from Scandinavian sources. 
[a;r] sea-fog O.I. hdrr grey. 

[adl] earn. O.L gdlast to gain. 

[ask] hard, coarse to touch. Dan. hash rancid. 

[bi ij] corn-bin. O.L bingr heap of corn. 

[brig] bridge. O.L bryggja gangway, pier. 

[brod] round headed nail. O.L broddr spike. 

[bum] to mend roads, [burnin] road-mending material, [bu:n- 
me9st9(a)] foreman of a road-mending gang. Probably from 
medieval “ boon-work.” O.L bon request. 

[breambariz, bleabariz] bilberries. Dan. brombaer , O.L bldber 
bilberries. 

[da:nz] door-posts. Swed. dyrni door-post. 

[di^9(j)] tremble. O.L titra twinkle, wink. 

[epn] skilful, [unapn] unskilful. O.L heppinn lucky. 

[foal] a veil. O.L faldr hood. 

[fa :weltad, rigweltad] said of a sheep fallen on its back and 
unable to rise. OA.fser sheep and velta to roll. 
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[fitiz] land near the sea, generally recovered from it. O.I. 

fitjar meadows by a river bank. 

[flit] to remove house, generally secretly. O.I. flytja to carry, 
to remove. 

[gad] a pointed instrument, e.g. [i:lgad] an eel-spear. O.I. 
gaddr goad, spike. 

[ga: 0 ] enclosure, field. O.I. gardr yard. 

[gean, geanist] near, nearest. O.I. gegn direct, straight. 

[t>a geanist wea] the nearest way. O.I. hinn gegnsta veg . 

[geat] way, road. O.I. gata way, road. 

[gea(j)] a triangular strip of land. O.I. geiri triangular strip, 
[gilt] a sow. O.I. gyltr, gylta, a sow. 

[gima(j)] a female sheep, ewe. O.I. gymbr ewe-lamb. 

[gob] mouth. Dan. gab opening of the mouth. 

[griuound] greyhound. Possibly O.I. greyhundr greyhound, 
but see §. 128. 

[(h)apinz] wrappings, [bedapinz] bedclothes (probably O.N.; 
see N.E.D.). 

[kazn] dried dung used for fuel (obsolescent). O.I. kgs , gen. 

kasar, heap, Dan. kase excrement. 

[kad] carrion. O.I. kjgt meat, flesh. 

[kenspekt] recognisable by certain markings. O.I. kennispeki 
power of recognition. 

[kindlin] firewood. O.W. Scand. kynda to light a fire. 

[kindl] to bear young. Perhaps figurative use of kynda. 

[klets] brood. O.I. klekja to hatch. 

[klubsta(r), klubteal] stoat. O.I. klubba club, O.E. steort tail. 
[koupa(j)] dealer, [aiskoupa(j)] horse-dealer. O.I. kanpa to 
buy. 

[kriuja:d] farmyard, [kriused] cattle-shed. O.I. kro a cattle- 
pen, a fence. 

[kru:k] a hinge, O.I. krokr a hook. 

[kwiikoaf] cow-calf. O.I. kviga heifer. 

[lesk, lisk] groin. Dan. lyske thigh. 

[lou] flame. O.I. logi flame. 
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[mega(j)] to get better, improve in health. O.I. megin 
strength, megnask to gain strength. 

[mensful] pretty, suitable. O.I. menskv fitting. 

[moak] a fly. O.I. madkr a maggot, a grub. 

[paiwaip] lapwing. Dan. vibe lapwing. 

[pismori9(j)j ant. O.I. pismaurr , Swed. myra ant. 

[raiv] to tear. O.I. rifa to tear. 

[reak] to wander. O.I. reika to stroll. 

[reklin] worst of a litter. O.I. reklingr outcast. 

[reknu:k] hook for suspending things before the fire. O.I. 
rekndr chain. 

[reml, weml] to knock over. O.I. rpmia to make room for, 
Dan. Y0mme to clear. 

[roaki] foggy. Swed. dial, rank smoke, Dan. rog mist. 

[roan] fish-roe. O.I. hrogn roe. 

[ska:r] to frighten. O.I. skirra to frighten. 

[skel] to upset. O.I. skella to throw down. 

[skelp] a blow. O.I. skelfa to make to shake, to brandish, 
[skopril] a teetotum. O.I. skaptkringla a top. 

[slokn] to choke. [“ fea sloknd wi karupsn ”] said by an old 
woman with a cold. O.I. slokna to extinguish, slokkva to 
extinguish, to quench. 

[sleap] slippery. O.I. sleipr slippery. 

[smu:tin] a narrow passage between houses. Norw. smotta a 
narrow passage. 

[snek] door-latch. Possibly O.N., but etymology uncertain, 
[sprets] chipping of eggs before hatching. O.I. spretta to issue 
forth, to sprout. 

[star], stog] a pole. O.I. stgng . 

[stava(j)] ladder-rung. O.I. stafr post. 

[sti:] ladder. O.I. stigi ladder. 

[stoup] post. O.I. stulpi post. 

[tsaps, tseps] jaws. O.I. kjaptr jaw. 

[Grust] thrust. O.I. pr$sta thrust. 

[ug] to carry. O.I. hugga comfort, extended in English to mean 
embrace, so to carry. 
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[wa:k] ache (used in N.W. only). O.I. verkr pain. 

[wa :p] warp. Land is warped when river water is allowed to 

flow over it, and is then drained off, leaving a rich alluvial 

deposit. O.L verpa , O.E. weorpan . 

[wea(i)] to lay out money, to spend. 0 . 1 . verja to expend. 

[wik] lively. 0 . 1 . kvikr lively, (but cp. O.E. cwic alive), 
[waiks, waikinz] corners of the mouth. O.I. munnvik corner of 

the mouth. 

As will be seen from the above list, the old forms of words of 
Scandinavian origin are not always known; sometimes the 
English word stands in ablaut relationship to the Scandinavian 
word; e.g. stalk, Lindsey [stoak], is related to O.L stilkr , but 
cannot be descended from it. The words show no w-umlaut of 
a, e.g. [adl] where O.I. has gdlast. 

M.E. a. 

151. M.E. a of Scandinavian origin generally remains:— 
[aksl] axle, [adl] earn, [agkl] ankle, [ap] wrap, [apinz] bed¬ 
clothes, [kazn] cow-dung, [lad] lad, [las] lass, [skrat] scratch, 
[skab] scab, [slava(i)] slaver, spittle, [tata(j)] tatter, rag, [Oak] 
thatch, [want] want. 

Note, [tak] take has retained the short vowel in an open 
syllable, where lengthening might be expected. Sometimes 
the vowel is raised to [tek]; [teak] is borrowed from St. E. 

152. Scandinavian ag remains[bag] udder, [drag] drag, 
[flag] flag, flat paving-stone, [klag] mud, [rag] rag, [wag] wag. 

153. Before [g] the development is various:—[stag], [stog] 
pole, [rog] wrong, [tag] tang. The [o] forms are probably late 
and due to St. E. 

Note, [bigk] sand-bank is difficult to explain, but may be 
due to successive raisings of the vowel. 

154. Before r, the a has been lengthened:—[ga: 0 ] field, 
[ka:t] cart, [na:k] annoy, [wa:p] warp. 

155. Note, [bean] bairn, child is an exception, but Tenny¬ 
son gives barn [ba :n] perhaps a genuine old form. 

156. Before l , the vowel has been dipthongised to [oa]:— 
[foal] veil, [stoak] stalk. 
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M.E. e. 

157. Scandinavian e generally remains:—[bek] stream, 
[epn] skilful, [lek] leak, [klets] brood, [reklin] worst, [reknu.’k] 
hook suspended before the fire, [sek] sack, [skep] basket, 
[skelp] a blow, [sprets] chipping of eggs, [rigweltad] overturned, 
[reml, weml], to knock over. 

Note. According to Bjorkman (154-6) the vowel in [giv] 
give and [git] get is West Scandinavian. 

158. Scandinavian eg remains:—[dregz] dregs, [eg] egg, 
[kleg] a horse-fly, [legzj legs. 

Note. In [gean], [geanist] near, nearest, eg has become ai 
in M.E. 

159. Before Id , Scandinavian e was not lengthened, unlike 
O.E. e before Id , and still remains:—[geld] castrate, [gelding] 
gelding. 

160. Before [g] (written ng) Scandinavian e has been raised 
to [i]:—[ig] hang, [wig] wing. Havelok has hengen, Orm heng , 
wengess , Documents hyng (1451). 

161. M.E. er of Scandinavian origin probably fell together 
with ar fairly early, and appears in the dialect as [a;]:—[a :ba(i)] 
harbour, [wa:k] ache. In [wea(i)] to spend money, it appears 
to have become a: very early, and developed like M.E. a:. 

M.E. i. 

162. M.E. i of Scandinavian origin generally remains:— 
[fitiz] outmarsh, [flik] flitch, [kindl] bear young, [klip] clip, 
[skil] skill, [smitl] infect, [winda] window. 

163. M.E. i from Scandinavian y remains:—[brig] bridge, 
[flit] remove house, [gilt] sow, [gim3(j)] ewe, [midin] ash-pit, 
[rig] ridge, [sista(i)] sister. 

164. Before g, i remains[big] big, [lig] lie. 

165. Before r development is various:—[ska:(r)] (O.N. 
skirra) frighten, appears in Orm as skerrenn , whence it has 
developed like other words in er. [dot] dirt, [doti] dirty, 
may owe their vowel to metathesis, [skat] skirt is probably 
due to lowering of i toe. 
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166. In some words, i has become [u] as in [muk] earth, 
filth, [ 0 rust] thrust (Havelok pristen ). 

M.E. o. 

167. M.E. 0 of Scandinavian origin generally remains:— 
[brod] round-headed nail, [kok] a heap of hay, [akros] across, 
[kros] cross, [fog] fog, [fro0] froth, [loft] loft, [od] odd, [skopril] 
a teetotum, [slokn] choke, [slop] trouser-leg, [toft] toft. 

168. Before r , it becomes [9], as in:—[ 0 ajp] thorpe (in place- 
names), [aimzbi] Ormsby (probably from O.N. proper name 
Ormr). But Good gives trip for places in thorpe , Notes on Lin¬ 
colnshire Words gives throp [ 0 rop], and trop forms occur in 
early documents. 

M.E. u. 

169. M.E. u of Scandinavian origin remains[busl] bustle, 
[gust] gust, [klubsta(j)] stoat, [stump] stump, [skul] skull, 
[mun] must, [lug] pull, [tug] tug, [ug] carry, [ugli] ugly. 

M.E. a : 

170. M.E. a : of Scandinavian origin has become [ea] as in:— 
[bleabariz] bilberries, [deaz] daze, [geat] way, [geap] gape, [seam] 
same, [skreap] scrape, [keak] cake. 

M.E. e: 

171. M.E. long close e: of Scandinavian origin becomes [i:] 
as in:—[sti:] a ladder; here may be included [di:] die (deyen in 
Havelok). 

M.E. 

172. M.E. long open g of Scandinavian origin becomes [ia] 
as in [skriam] scream, [siat] seat, [tiam] teem, pour. 

M.E. i: 

173. M.E. i: of Scandinavian origin becomes [od] as in 
[raiv] to tear, [sail] to strain, to pour, [0raiv] thrive, [taik] dog. 

Note. It has become [i:] in [kwi:] a she-calf, probably 
owing to assimilation of the g. 

M.E. 0: 

174. M.E. long close 0: of Scandinavian origin becomes [u:] 
as in [bum] to mend the roads, [kru:k] hinge. 
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M.E. g: 

175. M.E. long open g: has become [ua] as in [puok] sack, 
[glu 9 (i)] to stare. 

M.E. u: 

176. M.E. u : of Scandinavian origin has become [ou], except 
in N.W., as with M.E. u: of O.E. origin. In Lindsey proper we 
have [droun], in N.W. [drum], and in W. [dram] for drown. 

M.E. ai. 

177. M.E. ai of Scandinavian origin appears as [e 9 ]:— 

(1) From Scandinavian ei as:—[ge9(j)] triangular strip, 

[reak] wander, [sleap] slippery, [swea] sway. 

(2) From Scandinavian eg as:—[gean, geanist] near, 

nearest. 

M.E. au. 

178. M.E. au of Scandinavian origin becomes [09]. The 
diphthong is of late origin, arising from a former long open p:. 
[I09] law, [I09] low; [mo 9 ] seagull, [roa] raw, [stroa] straw, seem 
to owe their development to Scandinavian rather than English 
originals, [oakad] awkward, [moak] a fly, [roan] fish-roe, 
probably owe their diphthong to the assimilation of g after 0, 
developing as M.E. au. 

M.E. ou. 

179. M.E. ou of Scandinavian origin remains, as in [loup] 
leap, [lous] loose, [koupa(i)] merchant, [ajskoupa(i)] horse- 
dealer. [lou] flame shows assimilation of g (O.N. logi) and 
development as ou. 

180. According to Bjorkman (p. 12) the frequentative 
verbal suffix in -l- is of Scandinavian origin. It is extremely 
common in the Lindsey dialect:—[a:gl] argue, [wagl] wag, 
[pikl] pick, [prodl] poke. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The French Element. 

M.E. a . 

181. M.E. a of French origin generally remains:—[abit] 
habit, [batl] battle, [fasn] fashion, [gas] gash, [kats] catch, 
[kabidz] cabbage, [manda(j)] manner, [mana(j)] manure, 
[plasta(.i)] plaster, [statiz] statute-fair, [tavan] tavern, [tsapil] 
chapel, [vali] value, and other words which have [ae] in St. E. 

Note. It has become [e] in [redis] radish and [egrimoni] 
agrimony. Prompt. Parv. and Cath. Ang. give Egrimony , 
Egrymon , so the vowel may go back to M.E. e. 

182. The vowel remains after w [kwaliti] quality, [warand] 
warrant, [waran] warren. 

183. Before r, a has been lengthened:—[ga:din] garden, 
[pa:l] chat, [pa:sil] parcel, [riwa:d] reward, [tsa:dz] charge. 

184. Before a nasal, development is various. 

(1) a generally remains:—[ant] aunt, [brans] branch, 

[dans] dance, [t sants] chance, [lamp] lamp, [egzampl] 

example. 

(2) It has become [oa] in [moandzi] mangy, [oant] haunt, 
and [a:] in [da:nt] daunt. [da:nt] probably represents the 
older pronunciation from which [oa] has developed in recent 
times. 

(3) It has become [o] in [blogk] blank and [bogk] bank. 

M.E. c. 

185. M.E. e of French origin generally remains:—[atemt] 
attempt, [det] debt, [dres] dress, [fens] fence, [metl] metal, 
[plenti] plenty, [treml] tremble, [meza(i)] measure, [vesil] 
vessel, and other words which have [e] in St. E. 

Note 1. [salari] celery occurs, as in most Northern dialects, 
a pronunciation which seems to date from the 18th century. 

Note 2. [kel] caul, mesentery, and [mel] mallet also appear 
to be from M.E. forms in e (Prompt. Parv. and Cath. Ang.) and 
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are probably due to O.F. ai becoming e y as it has done in 
[pleza(j)] pleasure, [vesil] vessel. 

186. Before r, M.E. e becomes [a:] as in [konsa:n] concern, 
[pa:sn] parson, [paitridz] partridge, [sa:tin] certain, [sa:vnt] 
servant. 

187. Before n and the guttural nasal, it has become [i] as 
in:—[indzin] engine, [dzinras] generous; [igk] ink. 

M.E. i. 

188. M.E. i of French origin generally remains:—[dina(i)] 
dinner, [list] enlist, [mins] mince, [rizist] resist and other words 
which have [i] in St. E. 

189. M.E. i has become [e] in [rens, rens] rinse, and [revit] 
rivet (reuet Cath. Ang.). The vowel in [sarap] syrup and 
[skwaril] squirrel is probably due to this lowering to e, whence 
it has been retracted to [a] through the influence of the following 
r. 

M.E. 0. 

190. M.E. 0 of French origin remains:—[forist] forest, 
[kofin] cofhn, [nots] notch, [ofis] office, [propa(i)] proper, [rob] 
rob and other words which have 0 in St. E. 

191. Before l it has become [ou:] as in [boul] bowl, [kouta(i)] 
coulter, [roul] roll, [soudza(i)] soldier; and the forms [poutsa(i)], 
[poultsa(j)] poacher seem to be from O.F. forms in /. 

Note. [sQ:da(j)] solder comes from a form without /. 

192. Before r, development is various. 

(1) Where 0 was accented in M.E., it becomes [ua] as in:— 
[fuas] force, [fuadz] forge, [fuast] forced, [kuad] cord, [kuat] 
court, woo, [puak] pork, [rekuad] record. The vowel was 
lengthened to long open p:, probably in M.E., from which it 
has regularly developed. 

(2) In unaccented syllables, M.E. 0 before r has become 
[a] as in [kaisits] corsets, [maita(j)] mortar, [margidz] 

mortgage, [ajgan] organ. Here may be added [kajk] cork, 
from Spanish corcho. 

M.E. u . 

193. M.E. u of French origin generally remains:—[bukit] 
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bucket, [bulis] black sloe, [dubl] double, [duzn] dozen, [grudz] 
grudge, [kupl] couple, [muni] money, [pulit] pullet, [pus] push, 
[stubl] stubble, [stun] stun, [sudin] sudden, [supa(j)] supper, 
[tuts] touch, [dzudz] judge. 

194. Before r it has become [o] as in:—[fonita(j)] furniture, 
[fonis] furnish, [priki otsin] prickly urchin (i.e. hedgehog), [ot] 
hurt, [pos] purse, [ton] turn, [tonip] turnip. 

M.E. a: 

195. M.E. a : of French origin becomes [ea] as in:—[bleam] 
blame, [deandza(j)] danger, [eadz] age, [eabl] able, [engeadz] 
engage, [feas] face, [fleam] flame, [keadz] cage, [keas] case, 
[kontreari] contrary, [leas] lace, [peadz] page, [peast] paste, 
[pleas] place, [pleat] plate, [seaf] safe, [seav] save, [sleat] slate, 
[skealz] scales, [skweas] squash, batter in, [steabl] stable, 
[teabl] table, [teast] taste, [weadz] wage, [weast] waste. 

M.E. *: 

196. Few words of French origin in the dialect appear to 
have had long close e : in M.E.; where it occurred, it has become 
[i:], as in St. E.:—{agri:] agree, [bid] beef, [pi:s] piece. 

M.E. e: 

197. M.E. long open of French origin becomes [ia]. 

(1) M.E. £: from O.F. ai, Anglo-Norman long open ^:, 
becomes [ia] as in [diziaz] disease, [fiata(j)] feature, [griaz] 
grease, [iaz] ease, [pias] peace, [rial] real, [riazn] reason, 
[siazn] season, [triat] treat. 

(2) M.E. g: from O.F. e before s and a consonant as in:— 
[biast] beast, [fiast] feast, [kriam] cream. 

(3) M.E. g: from O.F. e before r in accented syllables:— 
[klia(i)] clear, [pias] pierce, [piat] pert, [ias] hearse. 

(4) M.E. g: from O.F. e in open accented syllables:— 
[niat] neat, [priats] preach, [tsiat] cheat. 

(5) [rian] rein, [stian] stain, [strian] strain, are apparently 
from M.E. forms in g:. 

M.E. i: 

198. M.E. i: of French origin becomes [ai], as in:—[baibl] 
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Bible, [advais] advice, [adzaist] agist, [ablaidz] oblige, [dilait] 
delight, [fain] fine, [laisns] licence, [naist] nice, [pai] pie, 
[prais] price, [saizaz] Assizes, [trai] try. 

M.E. a: 

199. M.E. long close 0 : becomes [u:] as in St. E.:—[bud] 
boot, [fu:l] fool, [mu:v] move, [pru:v] prove, [impru:v] improve; 
it is diphthongised before r to [ua] as in [pua(j)] poor. 

M.E. p: 

200. M.E. long open p: of French origin becomes [ua] as 
in:—[bruats] brooch, [kluas] close, [kluaz] to close, [kuast] 
coast, [kuats] coach, [nuatis] notice, [puani] pony, [ruaz] rose, 
[ruog] rogue, [ruast] roast, [sapuaz] suppose, [tu 9 st] toast. 

Note. The diphthong in [gloari] glory and [stood] story is 
probably due to St. E. 

M.E. u: 

201. M.E. u: of French origin becomes [ou], except in N.W. 
where it is [u:], and in W. where it is [a:] (see 141):—[alou, 
alu:, ala:] allow, [dout, dud, dad] doubt, [kouts, kuds, 
kads] couch, [pouda(i), pu:da(i), pa:da(j)] powder; [poultis] 
poultice, and [poultri] poultry are pronounced the same through¬ 
out Lindsey. 

202. Before r, it becomes [oua] as in [divoua(j)] devour, 
[flou9(i)] flour, flower, [nouajs] nurse, [oua(j)] hour, [poua(j)] 
power, [skoua(j)] scour, [toua(j)] tower. 

Note. It has become [ua] in [kuas] course, [suas] source; 
probably the u was lowered to 0 , which developed as or. 

M.E. ai. 

203. M.E. at, from O.F. ai, ei , becomes [ea]; ai probably 
became long open p\, and was then diphthongised, as in:— 
[brea] bray, [ea(j)] heir, [feal] fail, [fea0] faith, [gea] gay, 
[kleam] claim, [measta(j)] master, [pea] pay, [plean] plain, [prea] 
pray, [seam] lard, [teala(j)] tailor, [trean] train, [tsea(j)] chair, 
[weat] wait, [vean] vain. 

Note, [tsian] chain, [rian] rain, show a variant development 
arising from p: (see 197 above). 
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M.E. au. 

204. M.E. au has developed into [09], from an earlier pas 
in:—[broan] brawn, [dzoandis] jaundice, [koasi] causeway, 
[oati] haughty, [bikoaz] because; the earlier pronunciation is 
preserved in [pp:m] palm (of the hand), now often [poam]. 

M.E. oi. 

205. M.E. oi, from O.F. oi, ui, becomes oi as in:—[dzoi] 
joy, [koin] coin, [koit] quoit, [noiz] noise; [boil] to boil, [point] 
point, [busl] bushel and [kusn] cushion are exceptions. 

M.E. eu. 

206. M.E. eu, from O.F. eu, eau, becomes [iu] as in:— 
[biuti] beauty, [bliu] blue, [briut] brute, [dziu] Jew, [fliu] flue, 
[friut] fruit, [fiurias] furious, [kriuil] cruel, [piua(r)] pure, [riul] 
rule, [riuin] ruin. 

Note 1. Initially it has become [ju:] as in [ju:s] use, [ju:z] 
to use. 

Note 2. Before r it has become [ou] in [poua(j)] pour, and 
[ua] in [sua(j)] sure, a late borrowing from St. E., replacing 
older [siua(i)] (obsolescent, but common 1870-80). 

207. Finally, eu has become [i], as in [a:gi] argue, [nevi] 
nephew, [statiz] statutes (statute-fair), [vali] value. 

208. M.E. ure, from O.F. ure, becomes [a(j)]r—[meza(i)] 
'measure, [neata(j)] nature, [pasta(j)] pasture, [treza(j)j treasure. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Vowels in Unaccented Syllables. 

209. In unaccented syllables, all diphthongs and vowels 
have become [i] or [a], except where they have totally disap¬ 
peared. Where they have disappeared, a following l , m, or n 
has become syllabic. Generally speaking, front vowels have 
become [i], and back vowels [a], but there are many exceptions 
to this. 
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210. [9] is found in syllables preceding the principal 
accent:— 

a-, [alaiv] alive, [agua] ago, [akweant] acquaint. 
com -, [kamit] commit, [kalekt] collect. 
for-, [fogit] forget, [fagiv] forgive. 
pro-, [prasi:d] proceed. 

211. [9] in syllables following the principal accent:— 

-able, [riazanabl] reasonable, [siazanabl] seasonable. 

-ock , [adak] haddock, [bulok] bullock. 

-op, [walap] to beat, strike, [galap] gallop. 

-ous, [saspisas] suspicious. 

~ow, [wida] widow, [mida] meadow. 

-day, [sunda] Sunday, [jistada] yesterday. 

-most, [omast] almost. 

-ward, [forad] forward, [bakad] backward. 

-yworth-, [pena 0 ] pennyworth. 

-erd, [sipad] shepherd. 

-ment, [loPmant] allotment, [dzudzmant] judgement. 

-tire, [fonita(j)] furniture, [mana(j)] manure. 

-er, [buta(j)] butter, [niva(i)] never. 

212. [i] is found in syllables preceding the principal 
accent:—* 

be-, [biBiqk] bethink, [bifua(i)] before. 

de-, [dipend] depend, [dinai] deny. 

e-, [inif] enough. 

mis-, [misteak] mistake. 

re-, [rimemba(j)] remember. 

se-, [silekt] select. 

213. [i] is found in syllables following the principal accent:— 
-age, [damidz] damage, [kabidz] cabbage. 

-el, -en, [tsapil] chapel, [ga:din] garden. 

-et, [blaqkit] blanket, [revit] rivet. * 

-ing, [arin] herring, [silin] shilling. 

-ship, [frensip] friendship. 

-y, [bodi] body, [evi] heavy. 

214. [u] remains in -full: —[bukitful] bucketful. 
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215. Where l, m, n, are the final sounds in a suffix following 
a consonant, the vowel disappears and these consonants become 
syllabic:— 

-le, [apl] apple, [kanl] candle. 

-om, [wizdm] wisdom, [bodm] bottom. 

-en, -on , [a:dn] harden, [frozn] frozen, [beakn] bacon, [mu?n] 
mutton. 

216. In some words, syllables have disappeared when 
unaccented:— 

(1) Syllables preceding the principal accent:—[loPment] 
allotment, [steat] estate, [list] enlist. 

(2) Medially:—[eapni] halfpenny, [aktli] actually, 

[ridiklas] ridiculous, [nuabdi] nobody. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Semi-Vowels. 

M.E. [w]. 

217. Initial M.E. w (from O.E. w, O.N. v, A.N. w = O.F. gu) 
remains before a vowel:—[waip] wipe, [waid] wide; [want] 
want, [wig] wing; [weadz] wage, [wikit] wicket. 

Note 1. Between s and a back vowel, w has been lost:—[sou] 
to sough, [sua] so, [suad] sword, and also in the weak forms of 
will and would :—[al kum] I will come, [if id gua] if he would go. 

Note 2. w has developed initially in [won] one, and [wots] 
oats. 

218. w has remained in the combinations dw, kw, sw and 
tw :—[dwin(d)l] dwindle, [kwaliti] quality, [swala] swallow, 
[twelft] twelfth. 

219. w has disappeared before r: —[rait] write, [rasl] 
wrestle. 

220. M.E. w followed by a final vowel (- owe , -ewe, from O.E. 
-we, -wa) has become [a]:—[nara] narrow, [sada] shadow. 
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It has disappeared from the beginning of unaccented syl¬ 
lables :— 

- ward , [bakadz] backwards. 

- ways , [obs] always. 

- what , [sumot] somewhat, something. 

-wer, [ans3(i)] answer. 

221. O.E. w between an accented and an unaccented 
syllable has developed as follows:— 

O.E. aw, mv M.E .an becomes [o a]:—[kloaz] claws; 

[noa] know. 

O.E. eow, eaw, Iw M.E . eu becomes [iu]:—[niu] new; [fiu] 

few; [spiu] spew. 

O.E. ow M.E. ou becomes [ou]:—[grou] grow, 

[flou] flow. 

222. M.E. w has also disappeared in [grunsil] groundsel, and 
an intrusive [w] has developed in [ma:kwari] the mercury 
goosefoot. 

M.E. [j], 

223. M.E. j (Germanic j and j before a front-vowel, O.E. 
initial g) remains:—[jia(j)] year, [jok] yolk, [jon] yon, that, [jit] 
yet; owing to Scand. influence it appears as [g] in some 
words:—[git] get, [giv] give. 

Note. Initial [j] has developed before [ou] (from O.E. eow) 
and [u:] (from M.E. eu)) in the following words:—[jou] ewe; 
[jiu] yew, [ju:s] use, [ju:z] use (vb.j. 

Liquids. 

M.E. [ 1 ]. 

224. M.E. I generally remains in all positions:—[jab] yellow, 
[ble$9(.i)] bladder, [ilda(j)] elder-tree, [il] hill, [smitl] infect. 

225. It has disappeared where it was preceded by a short 
back vowel and followed by a consonant:—[book] balk, beam, 
[sq:v] salve, [bout] bolt, [oud] old, [soud9(j)] shoulder, [stoup] 
a post, [soudz 9 (j)] soldier. 

226 [p<?:m] palm (of the hand) and [sp:de(i)] solder prob¬ 

ably come from forms which never had l : there is an [1] in 
place of [n] in [tsimb] chimney. 
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M.E. [r]. 

227. The dialect has two varieties of [r], that used in St. E., 
and the retroflex [j], found also in the West of England; the 
latter type is, however, only used after the vowel [9] in the 
Lindsey dialect. 

228. M.E. r remains initially: [reit] right, [reklin] weakling. 

229. Medial r generally remains:—[natral] natural, [wori] 
worry, [wori] bring forth young (said of rabbits). 

Note 1. It disappears between a vowel and a consonant:— 
[a:d] hard, [sot] shirt, [0od] third. 

Note 2. When preceded by [9] and followed immediately 
by a consonant, it is generally retroflexed:—[aisaz] horses, 
[jaiksa(i)] Yorkshire, [sort] short. 

230. Final r is sounded if there is an initial vowel in the 
next word:—[fa:r inif] far enough, but [fa: tu: gud] far too 
good. If the final r is preceded by [9], it is retroflexed, unless 
the next word begins with a consonant, when it disappears, 
[ai ous] her house, but [a fut] her foot. 

231. Metathesis has taken place in:—[brait] bright, [frait] 
fright, [brusn] burst, [ruli] lorry. 

Nasals. 

M.E. [ml. 

232. M.E. m remains in all positions; in unaccented 
syllables beginning with a consonant it becomes syllabic:— 
[mum] moon, [mun] must, [omast] almost, [tse9mba(i)] bed¬ 
room, [rum] room, [krum] crumb; [bodm] bottom. 

Note. It has disappeared in [fra] from. 

M.E. [n]. 

233. w generally remains in all positions; in unaccented 
syllables beginning with a consonant, it becomes syllabic:— 
[nout] nothing, [dwin(d)l] dwindle, [ 0 una(j)] thunder, [bi:n] 
been, [ga:din] garden; [fasn] fashion, [brokn] broken. 

234. n disappears:— 

(1) When followed by s in unaccented syllables:—[istiad] 

instead, [malkisn] Malkinson. 

(2) It disappears in [a] on, [i] in, and perhaps in 
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[up9] upon; also [eap 90 ] halfpennyworth, and in [igarons] 

ignorance. 

235. Intrusive [n] appears in [straind] stride, and [pinsenz, 
pinsonz] pincers; but in [stain] stye, tumour on the eye, the 
[n] may be etymological (O.E. stigend tumour). Earlier 
(1870-80), kiln and mill were pronounced [kil] and [mil], but the 
MS. glossary gives kiln , miln } eln (ell-measure), n has been 
replaced by [1] in [tsimla] chimney. 

M.E. [g]. 

236. M.E. [g] generally remains:—[figgo(j)] finger, [ 0 egk] 
think, [brig] bring, [log] long. 

237. In unaccented final syllables, it is replaced by [n]:— 
[i:vnin] evening, [midin] dunghill, [gu:in] going, [du:in] doing. 

238. It becomes [n] before [ 0 ]:—[len 0 ] length, [strenG] 
strength. 

Labials. 

M.E. [p]. 

239. M.E. p remains in all positions:—[pia] pea, [pe9pa(i)] 
paper, [elp] help. When followed by syllabic l or n, it is not 
exploded:—[apl] apple, [apn] happen, perhaps. 

240. M.E. b generally remains in all positions:—[bek] 
stream, [rabit] rabbit, [neb] beak, but it has disappeared after 
m in [kuam] comb, [klaim] climb, [lam] lamb, [sumdi] somebody, 
and, in earlier times, was probably omitted in all words where 
it followed m , as in [gima(j)] ewe; older speakers use [tuml] 
tumble, [niml] nimble, and [b] is sometimes intruded in 
[wem(b)l, rem(b)l] to knock over. 

M.E. [f]. 

241. M.E./remains initially, finally and medially before t :— 
[fuak] folk, [faik] fork, [ru:f] roof, [u;f] hoof, [eft] haft. 

242. Scand. ft (written pt) remains:—[loft] loft, [efto(i)] 
after. 

243. / has disappeared in [elto(j)] halter, [eapni] halfpenny, 
and become [v] in [savz] shafts. 
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M.E. [V.] 

244. M.E. v generally remains in all positions:—[venta(i)] 
venture, [evn] heaven, [siv] sieve. 

245. Before l , it has become [f]:—[kafl] cavil, prevaricate, 
[rafl, unrafl] ravel, unravel; it has also become [f] in [neaf] nave 
(of a wheel). 

246. It has disappeared in [ez] has, [iad] head, [gi] give, 
[laid] lord, [leadi] lady, [oakad] awkward, [a] of, [sen] self. 

Dentals. 

M.E. [t]. 

247. Initially, M.E. t remains:—[taid] tide, [tif] tough. 

248. Medially, the development is complicated by the 
substitution of the glottal stop [?], 

(1) In words ending in [a] t remains:—[fonita(a)] furni¬ 
ture, [pikta(j)] picture. 

(2) When preceded by s and followed by l or n, t 
disappears:—[brusl] bristle, [rasl] wrestle, [fesn] fasten. 

(3) Medial t is replaced by the glottal stop when preceded 
by a vowel and followed by n\ —[fri:?nd] frightened, [o?n] 
hurt. This development is general in every part of Lindsey. 

(4) In other positions, it remains, except in the Marsh 
country of East Lindsey, where its place is taken by the 
glottal stop:—[elta(j), el?a(j)] halter, [gitin, gi?in] getting, 
[sa:tin, sa:?in] certain, [setada, se?ada] Saturday, [wata(j), 
wa?a(j)] water. 

249. Finally, t remains, except in the cases noted below:—- 
[feit] fight, [lat] lath, [wi:t] wet. 

(1) If the following word begins with a consonant, the 
final t is replaced by the glottal stop, pat eg] that egg, but 
pa? ruad] that road; [fat enz] fat hens, but [fa? pigz] fat pigs. 

(2) Final t disappears in words ending in st } if the final [s] 
is added (as in the formation of the plural or conjugation of a 
verb):—[kost] cost but [kosaz] costs, [biast] beast but 
[biasaz] beasts; also [savz] shafts. 

(3) In many verbs, final t becomes [r], if followed by a 
short vowel:—[pur it] put it. 
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(4) It disappears when preceded by p: —[krep] crept, 

[kep] kept. 

(5) It has become k in [gimlik] gimlet, and there is no 

intrusive t in [fezn] pheasant (O.F .faisan). 

250. In syllables beginning with b, t often becomes [d]:— 
[bud] but, [bodm] bottom, [nobud] only (lit. nought but), [d] 
is also substituted for t in [warand] warrant. 

251. A final [t] has been added to many words ending in s:— 
[akrost] across, [naist] nice, [wonst] once; final t has also been 
added in [worit] worry, and [va:mint] vermin. 

M.E. [d]. 

252. M.E. d generally remains in all positions:—[di:] die, 
[diad] dead, [fidl] fiddle, [midin] dunghill, [oud] old, [wind] 
wind. 

253. It disappears in many words after [n]:—[agksif] 
handkerchief, [granfa’Sa(j)] grandfather, [grunsil] groundsel, 
[kanl] candle, [lanloid] landlord, [stanin] standing. This 
dropping of d is dying out. There is no intrusive d in 
[ 0 una(j)] thunder. The [d] in [manda(i)] manner is probably 
an attempt to differentiate between this word and [mana(j)] 
manure. 

254. In words ending in [o(i)] medial d becomes [$]:— 
[ble'Sa(j)] bladder, [fa'Sa(j)] father, [konsit>a(j)] consider, 
[leSa(i)] ladder, [tage8a(.i)] together. This change probably 
goes back to the 16th century. (Kaluza 408). 

M.E. [ 0 ]. 

255. M.E. [ 0 ] (written th) usually remains:—[ 0 ak] thatch, 
[Griop] contradict, [buo0] both, [klo0] cloth; it has disap- 
peared in [wak] to beat. 

256. It has become [t] in [fouot] fourth and all ordinals from 
[sevnt] seventh onwards, by analogy with those which had t in 
O.E. (fyrst first, flfta fifth, sixta sixth). (See 296). 

257. It has become [d] in [pad] path. In phrases con¬ 
taining the word “ death ”, [agd to diod] worried to death, 
[fri:?nd to diod] frightened to death, [d] may be original. 
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M.E. [«]. 

258. M.E. [8] (voiced dental fricative) remains medially and 
finally as in St. E.:—[fetSa^)] feather, [laSa(.i)] lather, [saitS] 
scythe, [smu:( 5 ] smooth. 

259. It has become [d] in [bodn] burden, and [afuad] afford, 
as in St. E., and disappeared in [moak] fly, and [kluaz] clothes. 

Sibilants. 

M.E. [s]. 

260. M.E. s generally remains initially:—[seam] lard, [set] 
sit, [sleap] slippery. 

Note. In the older dialect (1870-80) it remained in French 
loan-words, but has now become [s] through the influence of 
St. E.:—[siuga(i)] sugar, [siua(i)] sure, now [suga(j)], [sua(j)]. 

261. M.E. s remains medially before consonants as in 
St. E.:—[blosm] blossom, [rasl] wrestle, [trust] trust. 

262. M.E. s is voiced to [z] before voiced sounds:—[fezn] 
pheasant. 

263. The development of M.E. s in words of O.F. origin 
varies:— 

(1) Before M.E. ure (modern [a(i)]), it becomes [z]:— 
[meza(i)] measure, [pleza(i)] pleasure, [treza(j)] treasure. 
Probably the medial s was voiced, and O.F. u became ju, 
producing e.g. [mezjur], and the assimilation of [z] and [j] 
produced [z]. (Cowling 384). 

(2) In many words, O.F. s has become [s], where St. E. 
has [s]; this is probably due to the i which followed it in 
O.F. si became sj and assimilation produced [s] (cf. 1 
above):—[gruasa(j)] grocer, [gruasriz] groceries, [krisn] 
Christian, [kwesn] question, [pa:sil] parcel. 

Note, [sensaz] census is probably due to confusion with 
censure. 

264. Finally, it remains, or has been voiced to [z], as in 
St. E.:— 

(1) [s]:—[glas] glass, [lous] loose, [ais] horse. 

(2) [z]:—[greaz] graze, [kluaz] clothes, [ruaz] rose. 

265. Final s from O.F. has become [s] in [mins] mince, and 
[rens] rinse, and [ts] in [tsants] chance. 
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266. Some words ending in s have developed a final [t] 
(See 251). 

267. In some words, final s was mistaken for a plural, and 
has disappeared:—[pia] pea, [ridl] riddle, [simi] chemise; the 
Western dialect has a metathesis [aks] for [ask], found already 
in O.E. 

M.E. [§]. ' 

268. M.E. [s] (written sh, sch) generally remains in all 
positions:—[sak] shake, [sit] cacare , [siped] shepherd, [nes] 
tender, [es] ash, also to thrash. 

269. M.E. [s] from O.F. s, c remains as in St. E.:—[fasn] 
fashion, [redis] radish, and O.F. ~ce also becomes [§]:—[rens] 
rinse, [pa:sil] parcel. 

Note also [srimp, simp] shrimp. 

M.E. [ts]. 

270. M.E. [ts] (written ch) generally remains:—[tsap] 
chap, [tsavil] jaw, [tseamba(i)] bedroom, [klets] brood, [pouts] 
poach, [tsuk] throw. 

271. When preceded by n, the first element is assimilated 
[drens] drench, [ins] inch. 

M.E. [dz]. 

272. M.E. [dz] (written j, g , -gge) chiefly of O.F. origin, 
remains in the dialect:—[dzoi] joy, [eadz] age, and in other 
words as in St. E.; [dz] from M.E. -gge (O.E. eg) remains:— 
[edz] hedge, [wedz] wedge, [midz] midge. 

Palatals. 

E.M.E. [j] 

273. O.E. g. (voiced palatal spirant) combined with a 
preceding front vowel to form an f-diphthong in M.E.:— 

(1) M.E. at (from O.E. eeg, seg , eg) becomes [ea] as in 
[brean] brain, [klea] clay, [rean] rain. Exceptionally O.E. 
seg (eg), M.E. ei, becomes [ei] in [kei] key. 

(2) O.E. ig, yg , M.E. i\ , becomes [ai] as in [nain] nine, 
[tail] tile, [drai] dry; but i\ remains in [sti:1] stile (perhaps 
the older pronunciation, cf. Cowling 406). 
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(3) O.E. e(a)g, e(o)g , M.E. e: y becomes [i:] as in:—[i:] eye, 

[fli:] fly, [li:] lie (mentire). 

M.E. [5] 

274. O.E. breathed palatal spirant h has disappeared, with 
the following developments:— 

(1) O.E. e{a)h, e{o)h y E.M.E. [e:9] (written egh) has 

become [ai] as in [ai] high, [nai] nigh; [0ai] thigh. 

(2) O.E. iht y M.E. [i$t] (written ijt, ight ) has become [i:t] 

as in [ni:t] night; and [ait] as in [brait] bright. 

The change probably took place in the 16th century, or even 
earlier. (Wyld 276). O.E. final [9] (written h ) had already 
disappeared in M.E. 

Gutturals. 

M.E. [k]. 

275. M.E. [k] (written c, k) generally remains:—[kil] kill, 
[ki:p] keep, [kouk] apple-core, [kindlin] fire-wood, [kei] key, 
[ka:d] card, [kwilt] quilt, [§akn] shaken, [sku:l] school, [klagi] 
muddy, [mak] make, [tak] take, [briak] break. 

276. As in St. E., it has disappeared before n: —[naif] knife, 
[nit] knit, [ni:] knee. It has also disappeared in [mead] made, 
[tean] taken; and in [wik] lively, although the cognate [kwik] 
quick, is used in the St. E. sense. 

277. O.F. [kw] (written qu) remains:—[kwa:t] quart, 
[kwaiat] quiet. 

278. M.E. sk from Scand. sk remains:—[skab] scab, [skep] 
basket, [skoup] scoop, [skuft] nape of neck. 

279. Final k (probably due to Scand. influence) appears in 
[ 0 ak] thatch, [flik] flitch, where St. E. has [ts]. 

280. There has been metathesis in [miks] mix (O.E. miscian) 
and W. [aks] ask; medal k has disappeared in [mensful] neat 
(O.I. mennskr). A few Lincolnshire people substitute [t] for 
[k] medially, before [ 1 ]:—[titl] tickle. Those I have noted did 
not speak the dialect. 

M.E. [g]. 

281. M.E. g generally remains in the dialect:—[gablik] 
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crowbar, [ga:0] enclosure, [gilt] a sow, [gima(i)] ewe, [sagi] 
shaggy, [ug] carry, [lig] lie. 

282. It has disappeared before n as in St. E.:—[noa] gnaw, 
[nat] gnat, [nata(j)] worry. 

283. O.E. final eg appearing in M.E. as -gge, dge, appears in 
the dialect as [g]:—[brig] bridge, [rig] ridge, probably owing to 
Scand. influence. 

E.M.E. [3] 

284. O.E. g (voiced velar spirant) combined with a preced¬ 
ing back vowel to form a ^-diphthong in M.E. 

(1) M.E. au (from O.E. ag, ag) becomes [09] as in [soa] 

saw, [oan] own. But Notes on Lincolnshire Words gives saig 

[seag] saw, saiger [seaga(j)] sawyer, and gnag [nag] gnaw. 

(2) M.E. ou (from O.E. og) remains as in [reanbou] 

rainbow, [floun] flown. 

(3) M.E. u (from O.E. ug) becomes [ou] as in [sou] sow. 

M.E. M 

285. M.E. \x\ (written gh), the breathed velar spirant, has 
disappeared. This change took place about the beginning of 
the 15th century. Havelok preserves [%} in the spelling, at any 
rate, of douhter, but it has disappeared in Prompt. Parv. 
{dowter ). 

286. After back vowels, its disappearance has generally 
produced the diphthong [ou] as in [bout] bought, [brout], 
brought, [douta(j)] daughter, [plou] plough, [sou] to sough, 
make a rushing noise; occasionally it becomes [iu] as in [biu] 
bough, [driu] drew, [sliu] slew. 

287. In some words, it has become [f], and the preceding 
vowel has sometimes changed:—[inif] enough, [kof] cough, 
[laf] laugh, [ruf] rough, [tif] tough, [trof] trough, as in St. E., 
and also in [0ruf] through. 

M.E. [h]. 

288. The initial aspirate has normally disappeared in the 
dialect, although it is sometimes used to emphasise a word 
beginning with a vowel; on such occasions, it is used before any 
vowel, and whether etymologically correct or not. 
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289. O.E. h followed by s appears as [ks]:—[oks] ox, [siks] 
six; and W. [aks] ask. 

290. Breathed l , n, r and w ( hl y hn , hr , hw of O.E. and 
Scand. origin) are voiced, and occur as l, n, r, w :—[loup] leap, 
[nit] louse's egg, [rig] ridge, [wen] when. 

Note [u9z] whose, [ua] who, where hw has disappeared. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Accidence. 

292. Formation of the Plural of Nouns. 

(1) Nouns ending in a voiced consonant, other than [z], 
form their plural by adding [z]:—[lad] lad [ladz], [gam] 
game [gamz], [big] bin [bigz]. 

(2) Nouns ending in a breathed consonant, other than 
[s] or [s], form their plurals by adding [s]—:[bat] bat [bats], 
[kap] cap [kaps], [ek] hay-rack [eks]. 

(3) Nouns ending in [s, s or z] form their plural by adding 
[az]:—[keas] case [keasaz], [dig] dish [disaz], [nuaz] nose 
[nuazaz]. 

(4) Nouns ending in a vowel form their plural by adding 
[z]:—[kou] cow [kouz], [bia] fly [biaz]; here also may be 
included nouns ending in [a(j)] which lose [1] in the plural 
and take [z]:—[feaSa(r)] father [feaftaz]. 

(5) As in St. E., some nouns ending in [- 0 , -f, -s] change 
their final consonant to the voiced sound [-' 5 , -v, -z], and add 
[-z] in the plural:—[mou 0 ] mouth [mou< 5 z], [luaf] loaf 
[luavz], [ous] house [ousaz]. 

(6) In the formation of the plural, a final dental often 
disappears:— 

(a) Nouns ending in [-nd] drop the [d] and add [z] for 
the plural:—[end] end [enz], [frend] friend [frenz]. 

(b) Nouns ending in [-st] drop the [t] and form the 
plural by adding [az]:—[ba:gest] ghost [ba:gesaz], [nest] 
nest [nesaz]. 
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(7) The following form their plurals by vowel mutation:— 
[fut] foot [fi;t], [gu:s] goose [gi:s], [lous] louse [lais], [mous] 
mouse [mais], [man] man [men], [tu:0] tooth [ti:0], and in 
N.W. only [ku:] cow [kai]; here may be added also [wumon] 
woman [wimin] (O.E. wifmonn, pi. wifmenn). 

(8) [oks] ox [oksn] is the only noun forming its plural in 
[-n]; [si:p] remains unchanged in the plural; the form 
[tsildo(j)] children is only used in N.W. and W. 

(9) A few words are only used in the plural:—[bro 0 ], 
generally in the phrase [9 fiu bro0] a little broth, [galasaz] 
braces, [kods] curds, [saizoz] Assizes, [statiz] a statute 
fair, [togz] tongs, [trousoz] trousers, [britsaz] breeches, 
[kluoz] clothes. 

Note. When expressing number, weight, space, time or 
measure with a cardinal number, the noun is never inflected. 
[fou 9 mail fr 9 io(j)] four miles from here, but [mailz of] miles 
away; [siks paint] six pints, but [paints 9V eal] pints of ale; 
[tu: pound 9 seam] two pounds of lard, but [pounz 9 seam]. 
293. Formation of the Possessive Case of nouns. 

(1) Nouns ending in a voiced consonant, other than [z], 
form the possessive by adding [z]:—[dogz uam] dog's home. 

(2) Nouns ending in a breathed consonant, other than 
[s] or [s], form their possessive by adding [s]:—[kats ki?nz] 
cat's kittens; [waifs at] wife's hat. 

(3) Nouns ending in a vowel form the possessive by 
adding [z]:—[kouz iSai] cow's udder. 

(4) . Nouns ending in [z, s or s] form the possessive by 
adding [9z]:—[ruazaz lad] Rose's lad. 

(5) Nouns ending in a dental form the possessive by 
dropping the dental and adding [z], as in the plural form¬ 
ation:—[frenz ous] friend's house. 

Note. In earlier times, the genitive -s appears to have been 
omitted, since Miss Peacock gives such forms as grandmother 
quilt grandmother's quilt, although I have not been able to find 
anybody who knows this usage. 

The possessive can also be formed, as in St. E., by the use of 

[9], [9V] Of. 
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294. Articles. 

The indefinite article is [a] a or [an] an; unlike St. E., the 
dialect uses either before consonants and vowels indifferently:— 
[ioz 9 ajs] here's a horse or [ioz an ais] is equally correct. 

The definite article before vowels is [ 5 ]:—[Suma bagk] the 
Humber bank, [ 5 u 5 a won] the other one. Before consonants, 
either [t] or the glottal stop is used. At the beginning of a 
sentence, [t] is used, [tmanz brout it] the man has brought it. 
But in other positions the glottal stop is used (in some speakers, 
the [t] is suspended instead), [up ta ? sialin] up to the ceiling, 
[tmanz gon up ? ruad] the man has gone up the road. In the 
Marsh, however, and among younger speakers, the use of [t] and 
the glottal stop is giving way to St. E. [ 5 a]. 

295. Comparison of Adjectives. 

As in St. E., the adjectives are compared by adding [a(j)] for 
the comparative and [ist] for the superlative:— 

[kwik] quick [kwika(a)] quicker [kwikist] quickest 

[fat] fat [fata(j)] fatter [fatist] fattest. 

Adjectives of several syllables, which in St. E. form their 
comparative and superlative by adding more and most are 
generally compared according to rule in the dialect, [biutiful] 
beautiful [biutifub(j)] more beautiful [biutifulist] most 
beautiful. 

As in St. E., some adjectives form their comparatives and 
superlatives irregularly:— 

[bad] bad [wos] [wost] worst 

[wa:(i)] (N.W. only) 

[gud] good [bet 9 (j)] better [best] best 

[litl] little [litb(j)] or [les] less [litlist, liast] least, 

[meni] many \ 

[moni] (N.W. only) > [mu9(j)] more [muast] most. 

[muts] ; 

In the dialect, than is not used, the comparative being 
formed by [n 9 (j)] nor:—[biga no mi:] bigger than I; [ouda 
nai im] older than he. The superlative absolute is formed with 
[veri] very, [reit] right, [solid] solid (i.e. very), [streands] 
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strange ( i.e . very). [9 veri gud su 9 t] a very good sort, [9 rei? 
bad ruad] a very bad road, [9 solid sof? tsap] a very foolish 
fellow, [9 streandz unluki tsap] a very unlucky fellow. 


296. Numerals: Cardinal and Ordinal. 


Cardinals 

Ordinals 

Cardinals 

Ordinals. 

[won] 

[fost] 

[sevnti:n] 

[sevnti :nt] 

[tu:] 

[seknd] 

[eati :n] 

[eati :nt] 

[Gri:] 

[God] 

[naint i:n] 

[nainti :nt] 

[foU 3 (j)] 

[f 0 U 9 t] 

[twenti] 

[twentiat] 

[faiv] 

[fift] 

[twenti won] 

[twenti fost] 

[siks] 

[sikst] 

[twenti tu:] 

[twenti seknd] 

[sevn] 

[sevnt] 

[Goti] 

[Gotiat] 

[eat] 

[eat] 

[fouoti] 

[fouatiat] 

[nain] 

[naint] 

[fifti] 

[fiftiat] 

[ten] 

[tent] 

[siksti] 

[sikstiat] 

[(i)levn] 

[(i)levnt] 

[sevnti] 

[sevntiat] 

[twelv] 

[twelft] 

[eoti] 

[eatiat] 

[0oti:n] 

[Goti :nt] 

[nainti] 

[naintiat] 

[fousti :n] 

[fouati :nt 

[undrad] 

[undrat] 

[fifti :n] 

[fifti :nt] 

[Gouznd] 

[Gouznt] 

[siksti:n] 

[sikst i:nt] 

[Gu :znd] 

[Gu :znt] 


(N.W. only). 

The fractions are:—[kwa:ta(j)] quarter, [eaf] half, [God] 
third; the others are formed by using the ordinal and adding 
[pad] part:—[eat pa:t] eighth part. 

The multiplicatives are:—[wons] once, [twais] twice, [Grais] 
thrice; the others are formed with [taimz] times:—[foua 
taimz] four times. The dialect also has [simpl] single, [dubl] 
double, and [Gribl] treble. Note also [to9n9(j)] one of two. 

297. Personal Pronouns. 

The personal pronouns are as follows:—* 

First Person. 

Singular. Plural. 

Nom. [ai (a, 9)] I [wi: (wi)] we. 

Obj. [mi: (mi)] me [uz (az)] us. 
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Nom. [fe: pa, ta:, ta)] 
Obj. pi: pi)] 

Masc. 

Nom. [i: (i)] he 
Obj. [im] him 


Second Person. 

thou [ja: (ja)] you 

thee [ja: (ja)] you 

Third Person. 

Neuter Fern. 

[it] it [si: (si)] she 

[it] it [a(j) (a)] her. 


Plural. 

Nom. pea pi)] they 
Obj. Pern (am)] them. 

Note. The second person singular is no longer in use, and 
seems to have died out about 1880-90. Its place has been 
taken, as in St. E., by the second person plural. 

The forms in round brackets are weak and these are most 
generally used. The strong forms are only used when great 
emphasis is needed. 

Examples of the use of strong and weak forms:— 

[a wantad ta bai t>at] I wanted to buy that 
[ai wantad ta bai < 5 at] / wanted to buy that. 

The forms with [t] for p] in the second person singular were 
only used interrogatively:— 

Pa: man fets it ]-^you must fetch it. 

Pa man fet£ it]—you must fetch it. 

[did ta gua]—did you go ? 

[did ta: gua]—did you go ? 

The objective case of all pronouns is used in the following 
circumstances, where St. E. would have the nominative. 

(1) After the verb to be:—[its mi:] It is I; pemz am] 
Those are they. 

(2) When different persons are included in the subject:— 
[im an mi: a frenz] He and I are friends. 

(3) When a subordinate sentence separates the subject of 
the principal clause from its predicate:—[im a? went ou? toud 
mi] He that went out told me. 
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298. The Possessive Pronouns are:— 

[mai, mi] my; [wo(1), wo] our; [juo(i), jo] your; [iz] his, [its] 
its, [o(j)] her; [$ea(j), Sa] their. 

The second forms are unstressed, and used more often than 
the stressed forms. From Miss Peacock's works, it appears 
that formerly the old uninflected neuter possessive it was used, 
as she gives, e.g., it neck its neck. 

Note. [wo(j)] may be formed by analogy with [jo], but may 
come from O.N. vary our. 

The absolute forms are [main] mine, [ouoz] ours, the obsolete 
[Sain] thine, [juoz] yours, [iz] his, [its] its, [ojz] hers, [Seoz] 
theirs. 

Note. The Rev. S. Malkinson has notes of a speaker, born 
about 1840-50, who used [izn] his, [am] hers, but this seems to 
be otherwise unknown in the county. 

299. Reflexive Pronouns. 

First Person. 

Plural 

[wosen, ozsen] 

[wosenz, ozsenz] 

Second Person. 

[jasen, jasenz] 

Third Person. 

Singular. 

Neuter. Feminine. 

[itsen] [asen] 

Plural. 

[Sasenz]. 

The stress is always on the second syllable. The forms in 
[sen] are always used when the pronoun refers to one person, 
the [senz] forms when more than one person is meant, [sen] 
may arise from the O.E. dative of self , selfum. which becomes 
sellfenn in Ormulum, later selvyn , selfin , and so [sen]. (Cf. 
Cowling 443). 


Singular 

[misen] 

([Sisen]) 

Masculine. 

[izsen] 


5 
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300. Demonstrative Pronouns. 

Sing. [Sis] this [Sat] that [jon] yon. 

Plural. [Siaz] these [Sem] those [jon] yon. 

Almost always, [Sis] is followed by [ia(j)] here, and [Sat], 
[Sem] by [Sia(j)] there, [tak Sis ia skep] take this basket; 
[fets Sa? Sia reak] fetch that rake, [jon] is used to denote rather 
remoter or larger objects. Those is never used in the dialect. 

301. Interrogative Pronouns. 

Masc. and Fern. Neuter. 

Nom. [ua] who [wot] what, [wit§] which 

Obj. [ua] who [wot] what, [wit§] which 

Gen. [uaz] whose. 

Before a vowel, the final [t] of [wot] often becomes [r]:— 
[wor iz it ?] what is it. 

302. Relative Pronouns. 

There are two forms of relative pronouns:— 

(1) [at] which is used for all genders, whenever the 
antecedent is expressed. 

(2) Otherwise, [ua] or [wot] is used. 

For example:—-[a noa im a? did it] I know him that did it. 
[a noa ua did it] I know who did it. 

[at], when used in the objective case, is often omitted, but 
[ua] and [wot] never are. [tlas at a met] the girl I met, or 
[tlas a met]. 

[at] is generally supposed to be from O.N. at , originally used 
conjunctively. It came to be used as a relative pronoun 
(A. Noreen, Altisldndische Grammatik , 402), and seems to be 
general in all the northern counties (Wright, E.D.G., 423). 

That is never used in the dialect, either as a pronoun or 
conjunction. 

303. Indefinite Pronouns. 

[sum] some, [sumdi] somebody, [sumat] something. 

[eni] any, [enibodi] anybody; N.W. [oni], [onibodi]. 

[nuabdi] nobody. 

[out] aught, anything, [nout] naught, nothing. 

[inif] enough. 
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[fiu] few, [ivri] every, [oal] all, [sut§], [sit§] such. 

[eaSa(a)] either, [neaSa(i)] neither. 

[uiv 9 (j)] however, [wotiva(j)] whatever. 

[nuon] none, [to 9 n 9 (j)] one of two. 

Note also the terms [i:da(i)] and [si:de(i)] applied to male and 
female animals respectively. 

There are also words to express indefinite quantity, such as 
[9 vast, 9 dial] many, [9 fiu] a few. 

304. Adverbs. 

(1) Of Manner:—[dzust] just, [feali] fairly, [iavn] even, 
[inif] enough, [omast] almost, [ou] how, [oua(j)] too, lit. over 
([its oua big] it’s too big), [an oal] also, lit. and all ([iz i: guin 
9 n oal] is he going also ?), [re 9 Sa(j)] rather. 

There is also a number of adverbs of manner in [-inz], which 
probably comes from the O.E. adverbial - inga , -unga to which 
has been added the genitive adverbial - es: —[a:dlinz] hardly, 
[astridlinz] astride, [ska:slinz] scarcely, [darklinz] twilight 
was formerly an adverb of this type. 

(2) Degree:—[apn, mebi] perhaps, [onli, nobad] only, 
[olas] always, [ousumiv 9 (j), ouiva(j)] however ([ousumiv9(j)] 
is only used in the Wold), [Sat] so (e.g. [a wa Sa? bad] I was so 
bad), [solid] very (lit. solid) e.g. [solid soft] very foolish), 
[vari] very. 

(3) Of Time:—[sum] soon, [nou] now, [jit] yet, still, 
[iva(i)] ever, [niva(j)] never, [sin] since, [Sen] then, [wen] 
when, [wons] once, [twais] twice, [Grais] thrice, [ofns] often, 
[seldam] seldom, [tadea] to-day, [jistada] yesterday, [tamora] 
to-morrow, [lasni:t] last night. 

(4) Of Place:—[wia(j)] where, [ia(i)] here, [Sia(j)], there, 
[sumwia(j)] somewhere, [eniwia(i)] anywhere, [jonda(j)] 
yonder, [up] up, [doun] down, [out] out, [of] off, [awea] away, 
[about] about, [biaint] behind, [uam] home. 

(5) Affirmative and Negative:—[jis, ea] yes, [nua, nea] no, 
[not, nuan] not. Generally a double negative is used:— 
[nuabdi al no? gua] nobody will go. 
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305. Prepositions. 

[eft3(j)] after, [abuv] above, [agian] again, [amuq] among, 
[3, an, on], of, on, [afua(j)] before, [at] at, [bitwirn] between, 
[about] about, [akrost] across, [oua(j)] over, across, [biloa] 
below, [bisaid] beside, [bijond] beyond, [bai] by, [doun] down, 
[fa(j)] for, [fra], [Grom] from, [i] in, [intu, inta] into, [insaid] 
inside, [outsaid] outside, [geanand] near, [of] off, [Gruf] through, 
[tu:, ta] to, [unda(i)] under, [up] up, [upa] upon, [wi] with, 
[wiout] without. 

Owing to the dropping of final consonants, [of] has disap¬ 
peared from the dialect, its place being taken by [on, an], the 
forms in [-n] are used before a vowel, [a] before a consonant, 
[tu: on am] two of them, [Ori: a Sem Sia kouz] three of those 
cows. [Grom] is apparently a mixture of [from] and [Gra] from; 
[Gra] is used in the W. Riding, but I have not heard it in Lincoln¬ 
shire; [Grom] is only used in Axholme. 

306. Conjunctions. 

[an(d), an(d)] and, [but, bud] but, [eaSa(i)] either, [neaSa(j)] 
neither, [bikoaz] because, [a(j)] or, [na(j)] nor, [sua] so, [if] if, 
[we^a(j)] whether, [wai] why, [wail] while, [wia(j)] whore. 

307. The Verbs may be divided into two main classes, Strong 
and Weak; a few are classed by themselves in the Minor 
Groups. As in St. E., many Strong Verbs have become weak in 
the dialect, and a few Weak Verbs have adopted Strong Forms. 
Some verbs in the dialect have several forms for their preterite 
and past participle, due to the influence of St. E., and analogy. 
In all verbs, preterite singular and plural now have the same 
vowel, though they may differ from St. E. 

(1) Strong Verbs. 

Class 1. 

In O.E., these verbs had l for their stem vowel in the present 
tense, a in the preterite singular, and i in the preterite plural and 
past participle. In the dialect, the l of the present has regularly 
developed into [cri]; with a few exceptions, the preterite 
singular has taken over the i of the preterite plural, which has, 
quite regularly, remained. 
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Infin. 

Preterite. 

Past Part. 

O.E. i 

d i 

i 

Lindsey [ai] 

H 

W 

[aid] hide 

[id] 

[idn] 

(from O.E. wk. vb. hydan) 

[bait] bite 

[bit] 

[bi?n] 

[raid] ride 

[rid] 

[ridn] 

[rait] write 

[ruad] 

[rit] 

[ri?n] 

[raiz] rise 

[rust] 

m 

[rizn] 

[slaid] slide 

[rusz] 

[slid] 

[slidn]. 

The following verbs have formed their preterites from the old 

preterite singular, where a regularly develops into modern [ua]. 

The [uo] forms in the preceding paragraph 

are probably recent 

formations, influenced by St. 

E. forms, rather than genuine 

developments. 

[draiv] drive 

[druov] 

[drivn] 

[strai(n)d] stride 

[druv] 

[stiuad] 

[stridn]. 

[Graiv] thrive 

[Gruav] 

[Grivn]. 

(O.N. prtfa) 

Irregular is:— 

[sain] shine 

[Son] 

[§on]. 


The forms may be recent borrowings from St. E.; Havelok 
has shon , riming with ston , showing that in the early 14th 
century it had p: , which would give [u9] in the modern dialect. 

Class 2. 

308. The majority of verbs in this class have gone over to 
the weak conjugation. 

Infin. Pret. Past Part. 

O.E. eo (Anglian eo and e) ea u 0 

[fri :z] freeze [froz] [frozn] 

This verb has taken its preterite from the past participle. 
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[flai] fly [fliu] [floan] 

The preterite form is from M.E. ew. 

[su:t] shoot [sot] [so?n] 

This verb has probably been influenced by the O.E. weak verb 
scotian in the present tense; the preterite is regularly formed 
from the past part. 

Class 3. 

309. O.E. verbs in this class were of several types. 

(1) Verbs whose stem vowel was i , followed by a nasal 
and a consonant. 

Infin. Pret. Past Part. 


O.E. i 

a u 

u 

Lindsey [i] 

[U] 

M 

[bigin] begin 

[bigun] 

[bigun] 

[win] win 

[wun] 

[wun] 

[find] find 

[fun] 

[fun]. 

[spin] spin 

[spun] 

[spun] 

[swim] swim 

[swum] 

[swum] 

[run] run 

[run] 

[run] 


Verbs in [9] (written ng) form their preterites in the same 
way:— 

[it)] hang [ug] [ug] 

[klirj] cling [klug] [king] 

[ip], in its present form, is a mixture of the O.E. Str. Vb. 
hon (Class 7), the Wk. Vb. hangian , and O.N. hengja . 

Like [klip] are conjugated:—[rip] wring, [sprip] spring, 
[stip] sting, [swip] swing, [sip] sing; [rip] passed into this class 
from the weak division at an early date. 

Verbs in [pk] (written nk) form their preterites in a similar 
manner:— 

[dripk] drink [drupk] [drupk] 

So also:—[sipk] sink, [stipk] stink, [sripk] shrink. 

(2) Verbs in eo followed by r or h and a consonant. The 
only verb here is [feit] fight. 

[feit] fight [fout] 


[fout]. 
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(3) The other verbs in this class are:— 


[bust] burst 

[bust] 

[brusn, busn], 
[bust, bustad] 

[Grust] thrust 

[Grust] 

[Grusn, Grust]. 

(O.N. wk. vb. prysta) 


310. 

Class 4. 


Infin. 

Pret. 

Past Part. 

O.E. e 

X X 

0 

Lindsey [ia] 

[U3] 

[ua] 

[swia(i)] swear 

[swua(i)] 

[swua(i)] 

[wia(i)] wear 

[wua(j)] 

[wua(i)] 

[swia(j)] belonged to 
werian , a wk. vb. 

O.E. Class 6; 

[wia(j)] is from O.E. 

[stial] steal 

[stual] stole [stoun], 



[stualan] 

[briak] break 

[bruak] 

[brok] 

[break] 

[brok] 

[brokn] 

[kum] come 

[kum] 

[kum] 


[kumd] 

[kumd]. 

Here also may be included verbs originally of Class 5:— 

[spiak] speak 

[spok] 

[spokn] 

from O.E. sprecan. 



[triad] tread 

[trod] 

[trod] 

from O.E. tredan. 



[git] get 

[got] 

[go?n] 

from O.A. getan. 

Class 5. 


311. Verbs in this class fall into two sections:— 

(1) Those with infinitives in e (Lindsey [ia]). 

Infin. 

Pret. 

Past Part. 

O.E. * 

X X 

e 

Lindsey [ia] 

[e] 

[e] 

[iat] eat 

[et, jet] 

[e?n] 


(O.E. etan had the lengthened grade vowel in the Pret. sg.). 
Here also may be classed:— 

[giv] give [gev] [gev] 
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the stem vowel being due to Scand. influence, and:— 
[set] sit [sat] [sat]. 


(2) Verbs with infinitives in i :— 


Infin. 

Pret. 

Past Part. 

O.E. i 

a a 

e 

Lindsey [i] 

[i] 

W 

[it] hit 

(from O.N. hitta) 

[it] 

[i?n] 

[lit] light on, find 

[lit] 

[li?n] 

[split] split 

[split] 

[spliPn] 

[spit] spit 

[spit] 

[spiPn] 

[spit] is a mixture of the O.E. wk. vbs. sp&tan and 
spittan. 

[stik] stick 

[stuk] 

[stuk] 

may owe its preterite to the influence 
conjugated is [dig] dig, of French origin. 

312. Class 6. 

of Class 3; similarly 

Infin. 

Pret. 

Past Part. 

O.E. a 

0 

a 

Lindsey [droa] draw 

[driu] 

[droan] 

[tak] take 

[tu :k] 

[tean] 

So also [mistak] mistake. 

The verbs are of O.N. origin; the 


pret. in [u:] is the normal development of O.E. 6 before k, and 
the past part, is due to assimilation of k after a . 

Here may also be included:— 

[sak] shake [su:k] [su:k, sukn, 

sakt]. 

[stand] stand [stud] [stud] 

Class 7. 

313. The verbs in this class formed their preterites by re¬ 
duplication in Germanic, and were contracted in O.E. Most 
of the verbs formerly in this class have now become weak, but 
most of those which had d before w in their present have 
remained strong, although younger speakers often give them 
weak preterites as in St. E. 
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Infin. 

Pret. 

Past 

O.E. 

a 

eo 

a 

Lindsey 

[ 09 ] 

[iu] 

[ 09 ] 


[bloa] blow 

[bliu] 

[bloan] 


[kroa] crow 

[kriu] 

[krogd] 

[kroan] 


[noa] know 

[niu] 

[noad] 

[noan] 


[soa] sow 

[siu] 

[soad] 

[soan] 


[snoa] snow 

[sniu] 

[snoad] 

[snoan] 


[Broa] throw 

[Briu] 

[Broad] 

[Broan] 


[Boa] thaw 

[6iu] * 
[Goad] 

[Boan] 


The [iu] pret. is the normal development of O.E. eow. [snoa] 
is formed from the noun, and [Boo] has passed over from the 
weak division. 

One verb in ow remains in this class:— 

[grou, groa] grow [griu] [groan] 

[grood] 

The [oo] which is sometimes heard in the present tense is 
perhaps due to analogy [droa]. 

About the 12th or 13th century, the following verbs started to 


form their preterites in e :— 



[foal] fall 

[fel] 

[foalan] 

[oud] hold 

[eld] 

[eld, elt] 


[elt] 


[biat] beat 

[bet] 

[bet] 


Note that [biat] is only used in the sense of winning, never, as 
in St. E., where it means to strike. 

(2) Weak Verbs. 

Class 1. 

314. Verbs in this class end in [-t] or [-d] and they may be 
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subdivided according to the formation of their preterites and 
participles. 

(1) Those forming their preterites and participles by 
adding [-ed]. 

Infin. Pret. Past Part, 

[skrat] scratch [skratad] [skratad] 

[swiat] sweat [swiatad] [swiatad] 

[tsiat] cheat [tsiatad] [tsiatad] 

In the same way are conjugated:—[fret] fret (originally 
Strong, Class 5), [grund] grind (originally Strong, Class 3), [melt] 
melt (O.E. Str. Vb. Class 3, meltan , and Wk. Vb. O.A. meltan), 

(2) Those forming the preterite and past participle by 
changing final [d] to [t]. 

[bend] bend [bent] [bent] 

So also [bild] build, [send] send, [spend] spend. 

(3) Those forming the preterite and past participle by 
changing the stem vowel. 

[bli:d] bleed [bled] [bled] 

So also [bri:d] breed, [mi:t] meet, [spriad] spread; [ri:d] read 
was a Str. Vb. (Class 7) in O.E. 

(4) Those which retain the stem vowel in every tense, but 
form the past participle by adding [-n]:— 

[put] put [put] [pu?n] 

So also [kut] cut, [kost] cost (O.Fr. coster ), [sut] shut, and 
[let] (Str. Vb. Class 7 in O.E.). 

[triat] treat [tret, triatad], [tre?n], 

(O.Fr. trailer) [triatad]. 

Class 2. 

315. Verbs in this class end their present stems in a voiced 
sound other than [d]. They may be sub-divided as follows:— 

(x) Those forming their preterites by adding [d] to the 
present stem. 

Infin. Pret. Past Part. 

[ia(i)] hear [iad] [iad] 

[bial] to low [biald] [biald] 

So also a large number of verbs:—[belda(x)] bellow, [briu] 
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brew (O.E. breowan, Str. Vb. Class 2), [daiv] dive (O.E. dufan 
dive, Str. Vb., Class 2, and dyfan to dip), [klian] clean, [kliav] 
cleave (O.E. cleofan Str. Vb. Class 2), [lea] lay, [lion] lean, [lig] lie 
(O.N. liggja Str. Vb. Class 5), [plou] plough, [sel] sell, [sou] sew, 
[siaz] seize (O.Fr. seisir), [swala] swallow (O.E. swelgan Str. Vb. 
Class 3), [swel] swell (O.E. swellan Str. Vb. Class 3), [seav] 
shave (O.E. scafan Str. Vb. Class 6), [sou] show, [tel] tell, [tsou] 
chew (O.E. ceowan, Str. Vb. Class 2), [wakn] awaken. 


Here may be added:— 

[sea] say [sed] [sed]. 

(2) Those forming their preterites by adding [t] to the 
present stem:— 

[smel] smell [smelt] [smelt] 

So also:—[spil] spill, [spel] spell. 

(3) By changing the stem vowel and adding [t]:— 

[dial] deal [delt] [delt] 

[driam] dream [dremt] [dremt] 

[fi:l] feel [felt] [felt] 

[liav] leave [left] [left] 

[mian] mean [ment] [ment] 

[ni:l] kneel [nelt] [nelt] 

[bai] buy [bout] [bout]. 


[klian] and [lion] of division 1 also have preterites and past 
participles [klent] and [lent]. When used adjectivally, the past 
participle of [bai] is [bo?n] e.g. [a bo?n siut] a bought (i.e. a 
ready-made) suit. 

Here may be added:— 

[gU9] go [went] [gon] 

Class 3. 

316. Verbs of this class end their present stems in a voice¬ 
less sound other than [t]. They may be subdivided into three 
classes:— 

(1) Those forming their preterites by adding [t]:— 

[kis] kiss [kist] [kist] 

[riats] reach [riatSt] [riat§t] 

So also:—[elp] help (O.E. helpan, Str. Vb. Class 3), [dzump] 
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jump, [lu:k] look, [seap] shape (orig. Str. Vb. Class 6), [wes] 
wash (orig. Str. Vb. Class 6), [waak] work. 

(2) Verbs forming their preterites by changing the stem 
vowel from [i:] to [e] and adding [t], 

[kri :p] creep [krep(t)] [krep(t)] 

(O.E. creopan , Str. Vb. Class 2) 

[pi :p] peep [pep(t)] [pep(t)] 

So also [swi:p] sweep and [sli:p] sleep (O.A. slepan, Str. Vb. 
Class 7, had also a Wk. Pret. sl&pte in W.S.). 

The [t] is often omitted from the preterite and past part. 

(3) Verbs forming their preterites by adding [t] and 
changing the stem vowel and final consonant:— 


[kats] catch (O.Fr. 

[koat] 

[koat] 

cachier) 

[katst] 

[katst] 

[mak] make 

[mead] 

[mead] 


[misd 

[miad] 

[tiats] teach 

[tost] 

[toat] 


[tout] 

[tout] 

[0egk] think 

[0out] 

[Gout] 



(3) Minor Groups. 
3 i 7 - Be. 
Affirmative. 

Interrogative. 

Present 

[a:m, am] 

[am a] 


([Sa: a:t, Sa:t]) 

([0 to]) 


[i: iz, iz] 

t iz i] 


[wi: a:(r), wi(r)] 

[0 wi] 


[ja: a:(r), js(j)] 

[0 je] 


[Ses a:(r), Si(r)] 

[0 Si] 

Negative 

[am not] 

[a :nt a] 


([8a:? not]) 

([am? to]) 


[i: iznt] 

[iznt i] 


[wi: amt] 

[a:n? wi] 


[ja: amt] 

[a:n? ja] 


[a: Ses] 

[a:n? Sea] 

The forms given second are unemphatic. 

Present Part. 

[bi:in] Past Part. 

[bim] 
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Mr. Johnson recollects an old inhabitant of Saltfleetby, about 


1879, who used the form [biant] as a negative. 

Preterite. 

[a wa:(r),aw 9 (j)] 

[wa:r a] 


([8a wa:(r), 8a wa(j)]) 

([wa: ta]) 


[i wa:(r), i wa(i)] 

[wa :r i] 


[wi woz, wi waz] 

[woz wi] 


[ja: woz, ja woz] 

[woz j 9 ] 


[8ea woz, 8i waz] 

[woz 8i] 

Negative 

[a: wa:nt], etc. 

[wa:nt a], etc. 


[wi woznt], etc., 

[wozn? wi], etc. 

Occasionally, the St. E. form [wa(i)] is heard in the plural and 
[woz] in the singular, but the true dialect usage seems to be as 
above. The use of was for plural and were for singular seems to 

have been 

common in the 18th century, 

as we see from Tom 

Jones , and the usage may date back to that time. 


318. Have. 



Affirmative. 

Interrogative. 

Present 

[a: ev, av] 

[ev a] 


([tSa: ez, 8az]) 

([ez to]) 


[i: ez, i:z] 

[ezi] 


[wi ev, wiv] 

[ev wi] 


I 

& 

1_1 

[ev ja] 


[8ea ev, 8iv] 

[ev 8i] 

Negative. 

[a: eant] 

[eant a] 


([8a: eznt]) 

([ezn? ta]) 


[i: eznt] 

[eznt i] 


[wi: eant] 

[ean? wi] 


[ja: eant] 

[eon? ja] 


[8e9 eant] 

[ean? 8i] 

The form [evnt] is also used in the negative tenses. 

Preterite 

[a: ed, ad] 

[ed a] 


([8a: ed, Bad]) 

([ed ta]) 


[i: ed, id] 

[edi] 


[wi: ed, wid] 

[ed wi] 


[ja: ed, jad] 

[ed ja] 


[8ea ed, Bid] 

[ed Bi] 
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Negative [a ednt], etc. [ednt a], etc. 

Present Part, [evin] Past Part [ed] 

The verbs had and be are used as auxiliaries in the dialect 
exactly as in St. E., an exception being the idiom [ad fuast ta], 
lit. I had forced to, i.e . I was forced to. 


319. Must. 

The verb has two forms, [mun] in stressed positions, [man] in 
unstressed. 

Affirmative. 

Present [a mun, a: man] 

(pa mun, 8a: man]) 

[i:mun, i: man] 

[wi mun, wi: man] 

[ja mun, ja: man] 
pi mun, Sea man] 

Negative [a muant, etc.] 

320 Can. 

The emphatic form is [kan], the unemphatic form is [kan]. 


Interrogative, 
[mun a] 

([mun ta]) 

[mun i] 

[mun wi] 

[mun ja] 

[mun Si] 

[muant a], etc. 


Affirmative. 

Present [a kan, a: kan] 

([Sa kan, Sa: kan]) 

[i kan, i: kan] 

[wi kan, wi: kan] 

[ja kan, ja: kan] 
pi kan, Sea kan] 

Negative [a ka:nt], etc. 

Preterite [a kud], etc. 

Negative [a kudnt], etc. 

The verb may is never used in the dialect, except in the form 
[mebi] lit . may be, i.e. perhaps, as [mebiil kum] he may come. 
Instead of using may when asking permission, can is used, 
as [kan a kum in] may I come in ? 

321. Do. 

Affirmative. Interrogative, 

[adu:] [du: a] 


Interrogative, 
[kan a] 

([kan ta]) 

[kan i] 

[kan wi] 

[kan ja] 

[kan Si] 

[ka:nt] a. 

[kud a], etc. 
[kudnta], etc. 


Present 
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Affirmative. 


Interrogative. 

Present 

([8a duz]) 


([duz to]) 


[i: duz] 


[duz i] 


[wi: du:] 


[du: wi] 


[ja: du:] 


[du: ja] 


[8eo du:] 


[du: 8i] 

Negative 

[a duont], etc. 


[duont a], etc. 

Preterite 

[a did], etc. 


[did a], etc. 

Negative 

[a didnt,] etc. 


[didnt a], etc. 

Present Part. 

[duin] Past Part. 

[dun]. 


322 

Will. 



Affirmative. 


Interrogative. 

Present 

[a wil, al] 


[wil a] 


([8a wil, 8al]) 


([wilta]) 


[i: wil, il] 


[wil i] 


[wi: wil, wil] 


[wil wi] 


[ja: wil, jol] 


[wil ja] 


[8eo wil, 8il] 


[wil 8i] 

Negative 

[a wiont], etc. 


[wiont a], etc. 

Preterite 

[a wud], etc. 


[wud a], etc. 

Negative 

[a wudnt], etc. 


[wudnt a], etc. 


323 - 

Shall. 



Affirmative 


Interrogative 

Present 

[a sal, asl] 


[sal a] 


([8a sal, 8a :1]) 


([sal to]) 


[i: sal, il] 


[sal i] 


[wi: sal, wisl] 


[sal wi] 


[ja: sal, josl] 


[sal jo] 


[8eo sal, 8isl] 


[sal 8i] 

Negative 

[a sa:nt], etc. 


[sa:nt a], etc. 

Preterite 

[a sud], etc. 


[sud a], etc. 

Negative 

[a sudnt], etc. 


[sudnt a], etc. 


In the Lindsey dialect, the St. E. grammatical use of shall and 
will is observed strictly, except in making requests. Where St. 
E. uses will , Lindsey has shall > e.g . [sal jo sit doun] will you 
sit down ? 
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324. Conjugation of Verbs. 

(1) Present Tense. 

i. The third person singular is formed by adding [s] to words 
ending in a voiceless consonant, other than [s] or [s]:—[asks] 
asks, [taps] taps, [its] hits. 

ii. Words ending in voiced sounds, other than [z] or [z], add 
[z]:—[si:mz] seems, [lionz] leans, [sigz] sings. 

iii. Words ending in [s], [s], [z] or [z] take [az]:—[isaz] 
hisses, [tiatsaz] teaches, [tsuazaz] chooses, [lodzaz] lodges. 

The obsolete second person singular was formed in the same 
way, but seems to have disappeared about 1890. 

(2) Preterite. 

i. Weak verbs form their preterites by adding [ad], [t] or 
[d], as in §314!!. above. 

ii. Strong verbs form their preterites by ablaut (§307ff) and 
there are no special endings. 

(3) Future. 

The future is formed by adding [- 1 ] to the various personal 
pronouns, e.g. [al gua] I will go. 

(4) Participles. 

i. Present Participles end in [-in]. 

ii. Past Participles of Weak Verbs end in [-ad], [-d]. [-t], 

iii. Past Participles of Strong Verbs generally, but not 
always, end in [-n], 

(5) Imperative. 

Almost always in the dialect, the pronoun is placed im¬ 
mediately after the verb in commands, e.g. [kum ja: ofn Sem 
ftia tonips] come off those turnips. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Lincolnshire Words. 

The words given below are either omitted entirely by the 
English Dialect Dictionary or have a different meaning from 
what is given there; a few are inserted because Wright marks 
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them as obsolete, though they were in use until recent times; 
some are inserted, which, although given in the Dialect 
Dictionary , are not recorded as being used in Lincolnshire. 

From Notes on Lincolnshire Words . 

It's a bargains on’t. Its a sorry affair (bar gains) (sic) 
cleas, claws, toes. 

cowlady. coccinella bipuncta, a small red spotted beetle, 
gnag, gnaw, 
shack, scamp. 

sother. boil slowly, (cf. O.E. seodan to boil, cook), 
fill-shanks, pieces of wood on collar of shaft-horse, (cp. 
“ fill-hanks, thongs or chains fastened to the collar of a shaft 
horse.” E.D.D.). 
pults. scraps of straw. 

From British Museum Additional MS. 34141, starting f. 52. 
bratt. fragments of broken bread, 
a Bulkar. a beam or rafter. 

Chark. beer kept unbroached till it becomes stale or till it 
turns. 

A Wheml or Wan. a flie so call'd. 

Yuck. rough, rustie or filthie. 
a Yuleblock. a Cristmas (sic) block. 

Words from Rev. S. Malkinson’s Collection, 
clam hold [clam oud] seize hold, 
clunch [kluns] mean, miserly, 
furbil [faibil] a tool for hedge-cutting, 
gull [gul] to deceive, 
mazzarded [mazodod] amazed, 
mistletoe [mizltuo] the fieldfare. 

nointer [noin10(1)] a very large thing, something surprising. 

nonse [nons] no sense. 

nunti [nunti] scamped for material. 

nowter [nout9(j)J worthless. 

pummel [pumil] to beat, punish. 

quirky [kwaiki] tricky. 


6 
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rub-stone [rubstuan], a white stone for sharpening scythes. 

sky wannock [skaiwanok] askew. 

skit [skit] a disorder in cattle. 

swall [swal] to deluge with rain. 

towze [touz] to unravel. 

trouping [troupin] wandering. 

Words from the Collection of Mr. W. Johnson, F.G.S. 
awk [oak] disagreeable (cf. German dialect afk perverse), 
awk-names [ookneomz] nick-names, 
awm [oam] to wander idly about, 
awsy-bawsey [oosiboosi], aw-baw [oaboa] nonsense, 
bell-tinker [beltigka(r)] to give somebody bell-tinker to give a 
thrashing, to cause pain. “ Rheumatism gives me bell- 
tinker.'^’ 

bellock [belak] to bellow, cry out. 

bilberry [bilbari] the sea-buckthorn. 

blob [blob] the burbot or eel-pout {lota lota). 

bren [bren] " like a wild bren ” madly (? connected with O.E. 

bryne burning, conflagration), 
brock [brok] dried cow-dung used as fuel, 
bubblement [bublmant] noise, uproar, 
bulldogs [buldogz] dark masses of rain-clouds, 
buft nor baw [buf? na boa] “ He said neither buft nor baw." He 
was quite silent, gave no trouble, 
cainger [keandza(a)] an animal that is wasting away. (cf. 

O.N.F. cangeon, changeling), 
charm [tsa :m] to gnaw, 
chawder [tsoada(i)] caldron, 
clatment [kla?mant] irrelevant talk or chatter, 
clink [kligk] to strike. " I’ll clink your ear." 
cobble [kobl] to throw stones at water, the game of ducks and 
drakes. 

cockmedally [kokmidooli] overdressed. 

crooks and vartiwells [kru:ks on va:tiwelz] odds and ends. 
Lit . the vartiwell is the " eye " of the iron bar of a gate, 
which fits over the upright “ crook." Wright gives only the 
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literal meaning, marking it obsolete, but the use continued, 
especially in this figurative sense, to 1880. 
crounce and creer [krouns on krio(j)] Horses crounce and creer. 
crounce “ to stand on the hind legs, creer to make move¬ 
ments while so doing." 

dag [dag] to give a jagged edge to a knife or chisel, 
ferrick [forik] to ferret out, to rummage; also to ferrick up 
“ to stick up/' 

herb bennet [iobenit] hedge parsley. 

finger-hut [figorut] a finger-stall (cf. German Fingerhut a 
thimble). 

gelp [gelp] worthless. 

gleg [gleg] to peer at anybody closely (cf. Norwegian dialect 
gl0gg)- 

gormaw [goomoo] a stupid person. 

good [gud] easy. “ That's good enough " That's easy enough, 
gykes [gaiks] knowledge or trick of doing something, 
habs and nabs (abz an nabz] small, insignificant particles, 
hey-bey [eabea]. “ To come hey-bey " to come in a hurry, to 
come fussily. 

hobbings [obinz] scattered hay crop in a field. 

hone [oan] to thrash; also to moan. 

kelsh [kels] to fall with a crash. 

kelterment [keltamont] miscellaneous rubbish. 

kex [keks] cow-parsley. 

kewil [kevil] a mean horse. 

krookled [km:kld] crooked. 

lickfaladdity [likfaladiti] to come with a noise, as an approaching 
horse. 

matler [matla(i)] counterpart, mate, 
mag [mag] to chatter (like a magpie ?). 

mulfering [mulforin]. mulfering weather is close, “ muggy '' 
weather. 

mush-a-calumity [musokolumiti] a general confused heap, 
naupy [noopi] clever with the head, “ brainy." 
pantle [pantl] to tread cautiously, with mincing gait. 
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pullover [pulouo(j)] a gap in sandhills, slightly ascending and 
then descending, by which the shore is reached, 
pulk, pulkie [pulk(i)] cowardly, 
paranoddy [paronodi] a long-winded tale, 
rackapelt [rakopelt] a rascal, a good-for-nothing, 
runagate [runogeot] an itinerant journeyman (used derisively), 
shaylocks [seoloks] a great hulking fellow, 
sinker-muck [sigkomuk] black ooze at the bottom of a ditch, 
skelp [skelp] to overturn, to tip out. 
snool [snu:l] to sneak craftily about, 
snout [snout] to hit on the nose, to snub. 

soodles, soodiddles [su:dlz, surdidlz] a feckless, loafing person, 
sool [su:l] “ sool him ”, a cry to a dog, when setting it upon its 
victim. 

spang [spag] to make a big noise, spang-whew [spagwiu] the 
noise of falling, 
swillup [swibp] a blow, 
stive [staiv] to hasten. 

struncheon [strunsan] the strains of a song, a long-drawn out 
song. 

ufflety shove [ufltisuv] inextricable disorder. 

ugly [ugli] disagreeable. “ He's an ugly man to live with.” 

wacky [waki] a blockhead. 

whiffle-whaffle [wiflwafl] silly talk. 

witterpelt [witapelt] a nagging person. 

whereby [wiabai] in such a way that. “ He held him whereby 
he couldn't get up ” he held him in such a way that he 
couldn't get up. 

I have noted myself:— 

blutherbunged [bluSabugd] overcome with surprise, 
gannin [ganin] gallivanting. 

jealous [dzebs] troubled about. " I'm jealous of that stove,” 
said of an oil stove of uncertain behaviour. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Specimens of the Dialect. 

(1) From Miss Mabel Peacock's Tales and Rhymes (pp. 97-8). 

The following extract was published in 1886, and represents 

accurately the dialect of Lindsey as spoken in Axholme and the 
Manley and Corringham Wapentakes:— 

8 oud wumn 9? kud kiua tu: 0 e 9 k. 

go?n tu:0e9k agian/ ev jo// wel/ dzus? du: wot a tel jo/ an jal 
bi sut a? pean in a dzifi// its a rial gud kiua/ an a niva noad i? 
ta feal wi fem az traid it// oud fan dzaksn/ ai az livd du:n bi ? 
bek/ fun it u:? fost of wen a jl uzbnd wa 8a? bad wi pean i iz feas 
i didn? noa wia ta put izsen// 

8oud wumn waz stoald a si:in im trafikin in an u:t an up an 
du:n ouai a klian flua/ sua a? las? si sez tu: im/ a noa wotl stop 
? stapin// 8u: man ip ? klok weat upa ? tu:0// 8atl nul ? pean if 
ou? wil// a nivaj iad tel a 8a? sed 8oud man// didn? ta sez si:// 
wai its ? bes 0ip u:? bi a lopwea// wel/ sez 8oud man/ 8aj iznt 
out laik traiin// 8en 8oud wumn taks ? klok weat an ku? gu? 
band it up up bi in ? klok/ an taid a apsif ru:nd ? tu:0/ an a rial 
gria? tu:0 i? waj an oal/ omas laik a aasaz// nu: maind/ sez si:/ 
a man se? wea? du:n stedi upa ? teabl/ sua az i? wian? swag// an 
si maks az if si wa guin ta put i? du :n 8at iazi i wudn? niva 
noa nout abu :t it// bud istiad a setin it upa ? teabl/ si flipz i? ta 
flua az a :d az si lean/ an u:? flaiz tu :0 wi a griat krak// 8oud man 
wai a bit afuaj i noad if sid fetst iz dzoaz of a nua/ bud mai wod/ 
didnt i sea a 0ip a tu: az sum az i kud spiak// ouiva/ ? tu:0eak 
wa guan/ siuaj inif// 

(2) From the Rev. S, Malkinson's Jonathan Trumpitt Tells the 

Tale (pp. 5-9, omitting portions). 

The extract below represents the dialect of the western 
border as now spoken in the parish of Willingham-by-Stow, 
five and a half miles south-east of Gainsborough:— 
dia mesta malkisn/ 

a wan ta rait an wis ja a api niu jiaa/ an uap 8at ? jia mea bi 
ful a ivri gud 8ip az ja want// 
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am streandzli wantin a niu paip/ but al sea nout aba:t it// a 
reknd az won a mi suniloaz ad raiz ta Sakeazn/ but a reknd i 
vean// an a felt siuai az eaSai a mi doutaz ad du: sumat i ? 
mata/ bu? Si did nout// tmisis bi ivalastinli grumblin aba:? 
preznt oud paip az a bi smu:kin/ an sez i? stigks laik a fumad// 

Soud jiaz si:m ta gua reasin bai/ an a sits bi? faiasaid wi 
misen/ wen ? misis az gon gadin aba:t wi eaSai oud misis dzoni 
moaj ai els tuSaj oud Gig/an a smurks a paip an a rekn a si:z i ? 
faia sum a Sem gud oud deaz az a noad wen a wai a jug man// a 
Oigk az laif tadea iz a sait iazia San it iusta bi:/ laik// wen a wa 
wagna fa fa:ma broun/ i? wa nout els nobad wajk an bed/ bed 
an waak// triu/ wi ed a gudis fleaj up on plou munda/ if ja noa 
wen Sat iz// i? wa reit an oal// am streandz an sori ja niva si: ? 
laiks on i? Siaz deaz// up i ? moanin wi woz/ agitin Gigz redi// 
putin ribinz on waj ats an fasnin bunsaz a kadis on top a Soud 
smok froks// sum on am az wantad ta lu:k droul iusta pu? Sa 
Sots on top a Sa smoks/ ja niva soa sits a raganbobteal lot i ja 
laif// 

wi borad a plou an titiveatad it up wi oal suats a dekereasnz/ 
eaf a duzn tSaps go? ruaps an jok Sasenz ta Soud plou an dragd 
it alog ? leanz// won tsap reknd ta pur on a muki oud dres az 
bilogd tu a wida/ an wi olas koald im besi// anuSaj on am pur on 
a lot a sof kluaz an aktad ? fu:l/ anuSa reknd ta bi: a soudza// 
oa wid a rei? taim// 

oud besi karid a muni boks at i ratlad afua ? feas av ivribodi 
az i me? laik// wi koald at oal ? fa:mz/ an Si gev uz bred an 
tseiz an biaa/ an if Si didn? gi az nout/ Soud plou wa pur on ? 
loan aj els ? ga:din in frunt a Sous/ an sivral on az puld ? plou up 
an doun until ? ground lu:k? dzus laik a niu ploud fi:ald/ bu? Sa 
waz veri flu az didn? giv az sumat// maind ja/ wi got a gudis 
bit a muni gen az an oal/ an wi reknd ta spend ivri peni on it a? 
kat an wiazl// wi drugk a sait a biai i Sem deaz/ bud ja noa/ 
mista malkisn/ i? wa woG drigkin Sen/ no? laik ? muki oud 
beliwes ja gi? nouadeaz// 

Sen agian/ a mis Soud deaz an naits wen a wa Grog oua ? jug 
lamz// dzaniuari is a rumis taim fa bi:in out a naits wi nou? bud 
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an oud lantan// wo? lamz wan? to kum fa dzus wen ? weSaz at 
its wost an koudist/ iz a lika// an al upoud it/ if ? groundz nobad 
a fut di:p i snoa/ an bloain aba :t i gria? ridzaz/ Sen ? litl moakinz 
kum Gikist// 

wi oal gi? wa litl wariz/ bud at eni reat/ wiv oal go? ta lu:k a? 
brai? said a Gigz/ an Sats wot a olas du:// infak/ Sats ? veri 
riazn wai a ean? mensnd ? disapoin?mant a ed a? krismas taim/ 
wen nuan a mi beanz sen? mi a niu paip/ at am wantin ameazin 
bad// if bi eni rimua? tsants/ ja sud apn ta noa enibodi az ez an 
oud paip Si duan? want/ ja mai? beg i? fa mi:// bud al sea nout 
aba:t it// 

Wisin ja a api niu jia/ wi bes respeks/ 
joaz triuli/ 
dzonaOan trumpit. 
fumad (foumard)—polecat (foul marten), 
kadis (caddis)—highly coloured tape, used to decorate the 
tails and manes of horses. 

(3) From Lord Tennyson's Northern Farmer , New Style . 
Tennyson's Lincolnshire dialect poems are masterly delinea¬ 
tions of Lincolnshire character, but were written many years 
after he left the county, and while they contain forms which, 
though now obsolete, are perhaps genuine (e.g. [briad] bread), 
others seem quite impossible (e.g. [buaks] books). Probably 
in such cases he had been misled by false analogy, deduced from 
some Lincolnshire equivalents of St. E. vowels. This poem 
was begun in 1861, and privately printed as Property (1864); it 
was first published in The Holy Grail , dated 1870, but actually 
issued in December 1869. 

The following transcript represents the dialect as spoken in 
the Somersby district, where Tennyson learnt it; in this 
instance, little modification has been necessary to make the 
poet's work accurate dialect:— 

duan? bi stunt// tak taim// a noaz wo? maks 3 i sua mad// 
wa:nt a kreazd fa $0 lasaz misen wen a war a lad// 
bud a noad 0 kweaka fela az ofans toud mi Sis// 
duan? t>i: mari fa muni/ bu? gua wia muni iz// 
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9 ii a wen? wia muni wa:/ an tSi mu( 5 a kum tu and/ 
wi lots a muni lead bai/ an a naistis bit a land// 
mebi si wa:nt a biuti/ a niva giv it a Gout// 
bu? wa:n? si az gud ta kudl an kis az a las az ezn? nout// 
pa:snz las an? nout/ an si wiant e nout wen iz diad// 
man bi: a guvanas lad/ a sumat/ an adl a briad// 
wai/ fai iz nobat a kiurat/ an wian? niva git izsen klia// 
an i mead 8a bed az i ligz on afuai i kum ta 8a sia// 
an 8en i kum ta 8a paris wi lots a va:siti det/ 
stuk tu iz teal 8i did/ an i ean? go? sut on am jit// 
an i ligz on iz bak i 8a grip/ wi nuan ta gi im a suv/ 
wos naj a fa :weltad jou/ fa sami/ i: marid fa luv// 
luv/ wots luv/ 8a kan mari a las an a muni tu:// 
makin am gua tagi8aj az 8eav gud rei? ta du:// 
kudnt a luv 8i mu8a bikoas an a muni lead bai// 
nea fai a luvd ai a vas? sai? mua fai it/ riazn wai// 
tizn? 8em az ez muni az briaks intu ouzas an stialz/ 
tizn? 8em az ez kuats ta 8a baks an taks regia mialz// 
nua/ but its 8em az niva noaz wiaj a mialz ta bi ed// 
tak mai ward fai i? sami/ 8a puai in a lump iz bad// 
lu:k 8ou 8ia wia riglzbi bek kumz ou? bai 8i il/ 
fea8a run up ta 8a farm/ an ai run up ta 8a mil// 
an a :1 run up ta 8a brig/ an 8a? 8a:1 liv ta si:/ 
an if 8a mariz a gud an/ al liav 8a land ta 8i:// 

8emz mi nuasnz sami/ wiaibai a mian ta stik/ 
but if 8a mariz a bad an/ al liav 8a land ta dik// 
kum up/ propati/ propati/ 8ats wot a iaj im sea// 
propati/ propati/ propati// kantai an kantai awea// 

(4) Life in a Lincolnshire Village. 

The following is a conflation of several gramophone records 
(now in London University Library) made for the writer by 
Mr. W. Page of Spridlington. Sometimes, Mr. Page's speech in 
making the records was a little modified; in the extract below, 
the necessary changes have been made to make it an exact 
representation of the ordinary dialect of Spridlington:— 
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'Sis iz sprid// its oal tumblin doun/ an ez bi:n du:in fa twenti 
jig// a dunoa wo? Gigz iz kumin tu:/ am sua// a duan? noa 
wotiva Siv bi:n Gigkin abou? ta let a pleas gua ta rak an riuin 
laik Sis// its sumat oafl// oal ? bildinz iz tumblin doun/ ? tsatS 
klok wian? gua// an ezn? gon fa jiaz// its niva strukn fa ten 
jiar/ onli about a munG agua// 

Sis marnin ad ta lai ? faia wen a go? ta walk/ Sen a fetst tu: 
bukits a wata/ fed ? koavz/ fed ? puani/ Sen muk ? kouz out// 
Sen a sta:tad ta milk/ an karid ? koavz sum wata// Sen a kum 
uam an ed mi brekfast// aftai a wen? bak/ a go? mi spead an 
Gipz an wen? doun ? deik/ an a waz up ta ? ni:z i blaSaa an 
wata// kraiki/ it iz a slosi lot// 

a wen ta ? wai? siti twentifaiv jiaj agua// Sa waz a trip fram 
linkan// wen wi go? ta lundan/ wi go? ta kigz kros abou? Gri: a 
klok// Sen wi wen? doun an oud pasidz/ fouar abres fa niali 
a mail// a Gou? wi waz niva guin ta gi? ta Send// wi gor on a 
tram/ an Sa waz a felaj on it/ i sez/du Si ev am up far oua- 
kroudin ia// a sez/ a dunoa a sez/ a si bi glad wen wi gerout// 
oa mai ward/ wen wi gor inta ? pleas i? wa sumat oafl// i? niali 
ku? mai pua fi :t of// a wantad ta gua on ? flipflap/ bud a kudnt 
//a waz stud in a kwi: far abuv an oua// a went an go? sum 
bia// mai meat az wa wi mi ed nout onli milk// milk wain? muts 
gud// ja* wantad suma? strorp na Sa? ta laivn ja up// a went i 
Sa steadiam a? ni:? ta si: ? faiawarks// i? waz laik fetsin mi iad 
of/ an a Gou? Si wud bloa ? pleas up/ an oal ? blesad lot// 

APPENDIX. 

Lincolnshire Dialect in the Seventeenth Century. 

The earliest description of Lincolnshire dialect is to be found 
in Logonomia Anglica (London, 1619 and 1621), by Alexander 
Gi], Highmaster of St. Paul's School. The edition of 1621 has 
oeen reprinted by O. L. Jiriczek in Quellen und Forschungen xc 
(Strassburg, 1903). The description, running as follows, is on 
pages 16-17 of the 1621 edition, and page 32 of the 1909 re¬ 
print :— 
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Apud meos etiam Lincolnienses audies toaz & hoaz, pro toz 
digiti pedum , & hoz hose caligce. Efferunt & kest, aut etiam 
kusn, pro kast iactus, a, urn; fula, pro folou; kloth pro kloth 
pannus ; & contra spokn, pro spokn didus : dun, pro dun 

foetus; & turn, pro tjm tempus : rjch pro rich dives : Sor, fter 
illic : briks, pro brichez braccse : seln self: hez, pro hath: aus 
pro also: sud, pro shiild: J'l, Jst aut etiam aid, aist, pro J wil, 
futuri signo : vt & in reliquis personis, Sou’l, aut Soust; pro Sou 
wilt, Sou shalt, & sic in reliquis : hil, aut hist; wil, youl, aut 
youst; Seil, Seist, aut Sei sal. In ai, abjiciunt i, vt pro pai 
soluo, pa; pro sai dico , sa; & pro said, sed. Pro u, & ii, sub- 
stituunt v: vt, pro gud kuk, gvd-kvk, bonus coquus. voces 
etiam nonnullas pro vsitatis fingunt : ut strunt & runt, pro rump 
cauda : sark, pro shirt camisia ; pro go ito , gang, & inde gangrel 
mendicus ; pro went, yed, aut yod ibam, ah antiquis etiamnum 
retinent. 

Gil's description, unfortunately, raises a number of problems 
as well as throwing light on the dialect at the beginning of the 
17th century. From this description it is clear that M.E. [9:] 
was diphthongised by the end of the 16th century. Gil's toaz 
evidently represents a diphthong [09], so that the development 
was [q: >09 > ua]. cast is not used in Lindsey at the present 
time, but kest for the present tense and kusn for the past 
participle are not unlikely. From the remark on follow , it is 
apparent that final syllables in Lindsey had already become 
[9]. spokn shows that past participles in 0 have undergone no 
lengthening at any time, while cloth retained its original long 
vowel in Lincolnshire when it had lost it further south; simi¬ 
larly, the original vowel [i:] had been retained in rich and 
breeches, where it is now short. The pronunciation given for 
time (apparently [tu:m]) suggests that the word really used was 
from O.N. tom leisure, spelled in English toom\ the latest 
quotation for the word in N.E.D. is 1535. dor for there 
appears to be from M.E. pgr(e), O.E. par. seln for self bears 
out the explanation of [sen] given above (§299). Lindsey [ez] 
for has is also noted. More difficult to explain are Gil’s remarks 
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about u. His symbol v seems to represent something like the 
sound heard in French lit [ly] or German fiir [fyr], so that the 
pronunciation of good cook must have been [gyd kyk]; [du:n] 
for done also offers difficulty. 

It will be noticed also that in the i6-i7th centuries, the 
Lincolnshire dialect has more northern affinities than it has 
to-day— sark and br'iks and gang for go. Another interesting 
point is the retention of the old past tense yode from O.E. eode. 
From Gil's remarks {pa for pai) it appears that the change from 
diphthong to vowel actually took place in Lincolnshire earlier 
than in St. E. 

The first dictionary to list Lincolnshire dialect words is 
Etymologicon Linguae Anglicanae , compiled by Stephen Skinner 
(1623-1667) and published after his death by Thomas Henwood. 
Skinner, a native of London, was educated at Oxford, and 
studied medicine at Heidelberg and Leyden. He afterwards 
practised physic in Lincoln. The dialect words which he 
gives are to be found in Wright's Dialect Dictionary ; many 
were already obsolete when that was published, and are so 
marked. 
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INDEX VERBORUM 

(Paragraph numbers are used as references for words dealt 
with in Chapters I-VIII; page references are given for 
words in Chapter IX). 


[9] a 294 
[eabl] able 195 
[smoua(j)] abound with 108 
[sbuv] above 305 
[about] about 308 

[eak] ache 301 
[wa:k] ache 150, 161 
[eokoan] acorn 121 
[akweant] acquaint 210 
[eaka(i)] acre 210 
[akrost] across 167, 251, 305 
[aktli] actually 216 
[advais] advice 198 
[afuad] afford 108, 259 
[afluat] afloat 138 
[efta(j)] after 305 

[agion] again 127, 146, 305 
[eadz] age 62, 195 
[adzaist] agist 198 
[agua] ago 210 
[ogri:] agree 196 
[egrimoni] agrimony 181 

[eal] ail 145 
[eal] ale 121 
[alaiv] alive 128, 210 
[oal] all 303 


[loPmant] allotment 211, 216 
[alou, alu:, ala:] allow 68, 201 
[omast] almost 85, 211, 232, 
304 

[aluan] alone 138 
[alop] along 54, in 
[an oal] also 304 
[olas] always 220 
[mazadad] amazed p. 81 
[amug] among 55, 305 
[an] an 294 
[and, an(d)] and 306 
[keandza(i)] animal that is 
wasting away p. 82 
[agkl] ankle 78, 151 
[na:k] annoy 154 
[ansa(i)] answer 73, 220 
[pismaia(i)] ant 150 
[anvil] anvil 73 
[eni] any 52, 92, 303 
[enibodi] anybody 303 
[eniwia(j)] anywhere 304 
[apl] apple 73, 215, 239 
[kouk] apple-core 274 
[a:gl] argue 180 
[earn] arm 79 
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[as] ashes of a fire 77 
[es] ash-tree 77, 268 
[midin] ash-pit 163 
[ask, aks] ask 84, 267, 280, 
289 

[saizaz] Assizes 198 

[as] ass 76 

[skaiwanak] askew p. 82 
[astridlinz] astride 304 

[at] at 305 
[atemt] attempt 185 
[out] anything 149, 303 
[ant] aunt 51, 184 
[wakn] awaken 315 
[awea] away 145, 304 
[oakad] awkward 178, 256 
[oal] awl 147 

[aks] axe 73 

[bak] back 73 

[bakadz] backwards 211, 220 
[beakn] bacon 215 
[bad] bad 73, 295 
[beak] bake 121 
[boald] bald 140 
[boak] balk, beam 81, 225 
[bogk] bank 184 
[ba:(r)] bare 79 
[ba:gin] bargain 56 
bargains on't: sorry affair 
p. 81 

[ba:k] bark 89 
[ba :li] barley 79 
[bam] barn 89 
[skep] basket 157, 278 
[ba0] bath 73 


[batl] battle 181 
[bi:] be 316 
[neb] beak 240 
[biam] beam 64, 127 
bulkar: beam p. 81 
[bian] bean 127 
[bia(j)] bear 127 
[kindl] bear young 150, 162 
[biad] beard 79 
[biast] beast 64, 197, 249 
[bezlinz] beastings 126 
[biat] beat 127, 313 
[pumil] beat, punish p. 81 
[wak] beat 255 
[walap] beat, strike 211 
[biutiful] beautiful 295 
[biuti] beauty 206 
[bikoaz] because 204, 206 
[t§eamba(j)] bedroom 232, 
270 

[apinz] bedclothes 151, 150 
[bi:t§] beech 123 
[bid] beef 57, 196 
[bi:n] been 123, 233, 317 
[bia(j)] beer 124 
chark: beer kept unbroached 
till stale p. 81 
[afua(j)] before 138, 305 
[bifua(j)] before 305 
[beg] beg 52, 86 
[bigan] began 73 
[bigun] begun 114, 115, 209 
[bieav] behave 121 
[biaint] behind 129, 304 
[biliaf] belief 127 
[bel] bed 87 
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[belda(x)] bellow 3x5 

[belak] bellow, p. 82 

[bilo9] below 305 

[beli] belly 87 

[belt] belt 87 

[bins] bench 88 

[bend] bend 88, 314 

[bisaid] beside 305 

[biGigk] bethink 211 

[bet9(x)] better 90 

[bitwim] between 123, 305 

[biiond] beyond 113, 305 

[baibl] Bible 198 

[big] big 94, 164 

[breambariz] bilberries 150 

[bleabariz] bilberries 150, 170 

[bats] birch 102 

[bod] bird 102 

[bits] bitch 94 

[bait] bite 307 

[bi?n] bitten 94 

[bita(x)] bitter 94 

[blak] black 73 

[bulis] black sloe 55, 193 

[bleSa(j)] bladder 92, 204, 254 

[blead] blade 121 

[bleam] blame 195 

[blogk] blank 184 

[blagkit] blanket 213 

[bleaz] blaze 121 

[bliats] bleach 64, 127 

[bli :d] bleed 123, 314 

[bliu] blew 148 

[blind] blind 96 

[waki] blockhead p. 84 

[blud] blood 136 


[blu :m] bloom 59, 133 
[blosm] blossom 137, 261 
[bloa] blow 66,147, 313 
[klout, klu:t, kla:t] a blow 

141 

[swilap] a blow p. 84 
[skelp] a blow 150, 157 
[bliu] blue 65, 206 
[blus] blush 55, 120 
[buat] boat 138 
[bodi] body 213 
[bail] a boil 128 
sother: boil slowly p. 81 
[boud] bold 68, 139 
[bousta(j)] bolster 107 
[bout] bolt 107, 225 
[bu:k] book 59, 133 
[bu:t] boot 199 
[boan] born 66, 108 
[bora] borrow 105 
[buaG] both 138, 255 
[bodm] bottom 105, 215, 232 
[biu] bough 286 
[bout] bought 68, 149, 286, 

315 

[bound, bu:nd, ba:nd] bound 

142 

[boul] bowl 191 
[boks] box 105 
[brean] brain 115, 273 
[brambl] bramble 83 
[brans] branch 184 
[bras] brass 76 
[broan] brawn 204 
[brea] bray 62, 203 
[briad] breadth 127 
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[briak] break 275, 310 
[bri :d] breed 314 
[briu] brew 65,148, 315 
[braid] bride 128 
[brig] bridge 150, 163, 283 
[bri:t, brait] bright 61, 101, 
231, 274 
[brim] brim 98 
[brain] brine 128 
[brig] bring 96, 236 
[wari] bring forth young 229 
[brusl] bristle 120, 248 
[brugd] broad 69, 138 
[brokn] broken 105, 109, 233 
[bruats] brooch 200 
[klets] brood 124, 157, 270 
[bru:k] brook 133 
[bro0] broth 54, 105 
[brut$ 9 (j)] brother 55, 136 
[brout] brought 286 
[broun] brown 141 
[briut] brute 65, 206 
[bukit] bucket 193 
[bukitful] bucketful 214 
[bud] bud 144 
[bild] build 314 
[bulk] bulk 116 
[bul] bull 116 
[bulok] bullock 114, 211 
[bundl] bundle 55, 120 
[blob] burbot or eel-pout 
p. 82 

[bodn] burden 259 
[brusn] burst 231, 309 
[busl] bushel 205 
[busl] bustle 169 


[bizi] busy 98 
[Grog] busy hi 
[bud] but 250, 306 
[buta(i)] butter 114, 211 
[koup] buy 68, 315 
[bai] by 305 

[kabidz] cabbage 181 

[keadz] cage 195 

[keak] cake 170 

[tsoada(j)] caldron p. 82 

[koaf] calf 66, 81 

[kwi:koaf] she-calf 150, 173 

[koal] call 81 

[kan] can 73, 320 

[kanl] candle 78, 215, 253 

[ka:d] card 275 

[kea(i)] care 122 

[kad] carrion 150 

[ug] carry 55, 159, 169, 281 

[ka:t] cart 79, 154 

[keas] case 195 

[kasl] castle 76 

[geld] castrate 159 

[kats] catch 181, 316 

[kriused] cattle-shed 150 

[kel] caul 185 

[kafl] cavil 245 

[koasi] causeway 66, 204 

[salari] celery 185 

[sensaz] census 263 

[sa:tin] certain 56, 186, 248 

[tsian] chain 203 

[tsea(i)] chair 203 

[koak] chalk 81 

[tsants] chance 51, 184, 265 
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[tsap] chap 270 
[tsapil] chapel 51, 181, 213 
[t§a:dz] charge 56, 183 
[pa :1] chat 183 
[mag] chatter p. 83 
[klaPmant] chatter p. 82 
[tsiap] cheap 127 
[tsiat] cheat 197, 314 
[tsi:k] cheek 123 
[simi] chemise 267 
[tsou] chew 149, 315 
[tsikin] chicken 94 
[tSaild] child 129 
[bean, ba:n] child 155 
[tsimla] chimney 226, 235 
[sprets] chipping of eggs 150, 
157 

[slokn] choke 150, 160 
[Grotl] choke 105 
[tsuazn] chosen 109 
[kraist] Christ 128 
[krisn] Christian 99, 263 
[krismas] Christmas 99 
yuleblock: a Christmas block 
p. 81 

[tsats, tsets] church 60, 102 
[kleam] claim 203 
[klap] clap 73 
[klasp] clasp 76 
[kloa] claw 66, 147, 221 
cleas: claws, toes p. 81 
[klea] clay 145, 273 
[klian], clean 127, 315 
[klent] cleaned 92 
[klia(j)] clear 197 
[kliav] cleave 127, 315 


[noapi] clever with the head 

p- 83 

[klaim] climb 129, 240 
[klirj] cling 96, 309 
[klip] clip 162 
[klok] clock 105 
[kluas] a close 138 
[kluaz] to close 200 
[mulfarin] close (of weather) 
p- 83 

[klo0] cloth 255 
[kluaz] clothes 138, 259, 264 
[kluava(j)] clover 138 
[klug] clung 115 
[kuats] coach 69, 200 
[kual] coal 68, 138 
[kuast] coast 200 
[kobweb] cobweb 105 
[kofin] coffin 189 
[koin] coin 67, 209 
[koud] cold 139 
[kalekt] collect 210 
[kout] colt 68, 107 
[kuam] comb 76, 240 
[kum] come 115, 310 
[eabea], to come: come in a 
hurry, p. 82 
[kamit] commit 210 
[konsa:n] concern 186 
[konsiSa(j)] consider 254 
[Griap] contradict 127, 255 
[kontreari] contrary 195 
[ku:k] cook 133 
[ku:l] cool 133 
[kopa(i)] copper 105 
[kuad] cord 69, 192 
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[kaak] cork 192 
[grundin] corn for grinding 96 
[big] corn-bin 150 
[waiks, waikinz] corners of 
the mouth 150 
[kaisits] corsets 192 
[kost] cost 249, 314 
[kouts, kurts, karts] couch 
201 

[kof] cough 105, 287 
[kouta(i)] coulter 191 
[matla(j)] counterpart p. 83 
[kupl] couple 193 
[kuas] course 202 
[kuat] court, woo 192 
[kou] cow 141 
cowlady p. 81. 

[pulk(i)] cowardly p. 84 
[keks] cow-parsley p. 83 
[krab] crab 73 
[kredl] cradle 52, 183 
[kraft] craft 73 
[kramp] cramp 73 
[kriam] cream 197 
[krirp] creep 316 
[krept] crept 249, 316 
[kroft] croft 106 
[kru;kld] crooked p. 83 
[kros] cross 167 
[kroa] crow 147, 313 
[gablik] crowbar 281 
[kroud] crowd 59, 141 
[kriuil] cruel 206 
[krum] crumb 115, 232 
[krumpl] crumple 115 
[kruts] crutch 120 


[su:l] cry to a dog p. 82 
[kup] cup 114, 314 
[kos] curse 117 
[kusn] cushion 205 
[kut] cut 314 

[deazi] daisy 145 
[dam] dam 78 
[damidz] damage 213 
[dans] dance 184 
[deandza(j)] danger 195 
[da:(r)] dare 56, 79 
[darn] darn 79 
[darlin] darling 56, 92 
[doata(j), douta(j)] daughter 
149, 286 

[dea] day 62, 145 

[deaz] daze 61, 170 

[diad] dead 127, 257 

[diaf] deaf 127 

[dial] deal 64, 127, 315 

[koupa(j)] dealer 150 

[dia(j)] dear 124 

[det] debt 185 

[gul] deceive 

[dird] deed 123 

[dirp] deep 123 

[dilait] delight 198 

[swal] deluge with rain p. 82 

[den] den 88 

[dined] deny 212 

[dipend] depend 212 

[dep0] depth 91 

[devl] devil 126 

[divoua(j)] devour 202 

[diu] dew 65, 148 
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[di:] die 57, 171, 251 
[dig] dig 311 
[dina(j)] dinner 188 
[dot] dirt 165 
[doti] dirty 165 
[ouari] dirty, drizzly weather 
72 , 143 

[ugli] disagreeable p. 84 
[03k] disagreeable p. 82 
[diziaz] disease 197 
[skit] a disease in cattle p. 82 
[dis] dish 94 
[ufltisuv] disorder p. 84 
[dcriv] dive 61, 128, 315 
[dizi] dizzy 53, 98 
[du:] do 321 
[doknz] dock-plant 105 
[duz] does 137 
[dog] dog 105 
[taik] dog 173 
[du:in] doing 237 
[dual] dole 138 
[dun] done 137 
[du:m] doom 133 
[da:nz] door-posts 150 
[dubl] double 193, 296 
[dout, du:t, da:t] doubt 68, 
201 

[doun, du:n, da:n] down 141 
304 305 

[duzn] dozen 193 
[drag] drag 152 
[drian] drain 127 
[dreak] drake 121 
[dragk] drank 78 
[draft] draught 80 


[droa] draw 147, 311 
[driam] dream 127, 315 
[driari] dreary 124 
[dregz] dregs 158 
[drens] drench 271 
[dres] dress 52, 185 
[driu] drew 135, 286 
[drift] drift 94 
[drirjk] drink 96, 309 
[draiv] drive 128, 307 
[druav] drove 138 
[droun, drum, dram] drown 

59. 

[drouzi] drowsy 141 

[drurjk] drunk 115 

[drai] dry 128, 273 

[dug] dung 115 

[kazn] dried dung 150, 151 

[brok] dried dung p. 82 

[dwarf] dwarf 89 

[dwin (d)l] dwindle 53, 99, 

131, 218, 233 
[daik] dyke 132 
[daiagreav] dykereeve 132 

[ia(j)] ear 127 
[am] earn 77 
[adl] earn 51, 150, 151 
, [aa 9 ] earth 89 
[muk] earth 89, 165 
[iaz] ease 197 
[gud] easy p. 83 
[i 9 sta(i)] Easter 127 
[iat] eat 64, 127, 311 
[i:l] eel 123 
[itlgad] eel-spear 150 
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[eg] egg 158 

[eit] eight 63, 146, 296 
[eiti:n] eighteen 146, 296 
[eiti] eighty 296 
[eitiat] eightieth 296 
[ea$a(i)] either 145, 303 
[ild9(j)] elder-tree 87, 224 
[ilevn] eleven 296 
[ilevnt] eleventh 296 
[elm] elm 87 
[els] else 87 
[emti] empty 92 
[ga:0] enclosure 56, 150, 154, 
281 

[engeadz] engage 195 
[indzin] engine 187 
[inland] England 97 
[list] enlist 188, 216 
[iniu, inif] enough 13, 53, 
135, 212, 287, 303, 304 
[steat] estate 216 
[i:vn] even 304 
[i:vnin] evening 123, 237 
[iva(i)] ever 304 
[ivri] every 303 
[jou] ewe 223, 240 
[gima(j)] ewe 150, 163, 281 
[egzampl] example 184 
[swap] exchange 74 
[i:] eye 57, 123, 273 

[teas] face 195 
[feal] fail 203 
[fe3(j)] fair 145 
[feali] fairly 303 
[fea0] faith 203 


[foal] fad 81, 313 
[topi] fall 105 

[kels] fall with a crash p. 82 

[fan] fan 73 

[fa:(r)] far 89 

[kriuja:d] farmyard 150 

[faifiin] farthing 92 

[fasn] fashion 181, 233, 269 

[fesn] fasten 76, 248 

[fat] fat, 84, 298 

[feacSa(j)] father 121, 254 

[faftm] fathom 73 

[fia(j)] fear 64, 124 

[hast] feast 197 

[fefca(j)] feather 258 

[fiata(j)] feature 

[fi:d] feed 123 

[fid] feel 123, 315 

[fi:t] feet 123 

[fel] fell 87 ~ 

[feli] felloe 87 
[sealoks] hulking fellow p. 84 
[fens] fence 185 
[fan] fern 79 
[farik] ferret out p. 83 
[fiave(j)] fever 127 
[fiu] few 148, 221, 303 
[fidl] fiddle 252 
[fidd] field 125 
[mizltua] the fieldfare p. 81 
[fiftirn] fifteen 296 
[fiftiint] fifteenth 296 
[fift] fifth 99, 131, 296 
[fifti] fifty 53. 99. 2 9 6 
[feit] fight ioi, 249, 309 
[fail] file 128 
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fill-shanks: pieces of wood on 
collar of shaft-horse p. 81 
[fil 9 ] filth ioo 
[fain] fine 198 
[find] find 96, 309 
[figo(a)] finger 96, 236 
[figarut] finger-stall p. 83 
[faia(j)] fire 70, 130 
[kindlin] firewood, 150, 274 
[fost] first 54, 296 
[roon] fish-roe 150, 378 
[faiv] five 128, 296 
[flag] flag, flat paving-stone 

[fleam] flame 195 
[lou] flame 150, 179 
[flat] flat 73 
[flaks] flax 73 
[flig] fledge 98 
[fli :s] fleece 123 
[fles] flesh 92 
[flait] flight 61, 101, 278 
[flik] flitch 162, 279 
[fluat] float 138 
[flok] flock 105 
[flud] flood 136 
[flua(a)] floor 69, 134 
[floua(j)] flour 202 
[flou] flow 149, 221 
[floun] flown 284 
[floua(i)] flower 202 
[fliu] flue 206 
[fli:] fly (vb.) 123, 273 
[bia] fly (n.) 64, 127 
[kleg] fly 158 
[moak] fly 154, 178, 259 


wheml, wan: fly (n.) p. 81 

[fual] foal 138 

[fuam] foam 138 

[fog] fog 167 

[a:(r)] sea-fog 150 

[roaki] foggy 150 

[foud] fold 139 

[fuak] folk 107, 241 

[fola] follow 105 

[fond] fond 105 

[fu:d] food 133 

[fu:l] fool 59, 199 

[daft] foolish 51, 73 

[fu :t, fut] foot 133 

[f 9 (i)] for 305 

[fuas] force 192 

[fuast] forced 192 

[fuad] ford 108 

[fuadz] forge 192 

[fagit] forget 210 

[fagiv] forgive 210 

[faak] fork 60, 108, 241 

[fouatiat] fortieth 296 

[fo?ni:t] fortnight 149 

[fouati] forty 296 

[forad] forward 211 

[foua(a)] four 149, 296 

[fouati :n] fourteen 296 

[fouati :nt] fourteenth 296 

[fouat] fourth 146, 256, 296 

[foks] fox 105 

[foul] fowl 149 

bratt: fragments of broken 
bread p. 81 
[fream] frame 121 
[fri :z] freeze 57, 123, 308 
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[fret] fret 314 
[fraido] Friday 128 
[frensip] friendship 213 
[frait] fright 101, 231 
[ska:(r)] frighten 150, 165 
[fri:?nd] frightened 248 
[frog] frog 105 
[fra] from 232, 305 
[frost] frost 106 
[fro0] froth 167 
[frozn] frozen 109, 215, 262 
[friut] fruit 206 
[ful] full 114, 116 
[fiurias] furious 206 
[fonis] furnace 54, 194 
[fonis] furnish 194 
[fonita(j)] furniture 194, 211 
[fofia(j)] further 117 

[ganin] gallivanting p. 84 
[galop] gallop 211 
[gam] game 73 
[puloua(j)] a gap in sandhills 
p. 84 

[geop] gape 170 
[ga:din] garden 183, 213, 233 
[gas] gash 181 
[get 5 a(j)] gather 84 
fees] gay 203 
[gia(j)] gear 79 
[gi:s] geese 123 
[geldin] gelding 159 
[dzinras] generous 53, 187 
[git] get 157, 223, 311 
[gitin] getting 248 
[giv, gi] give 157, 223, 246, 
3ii 


[dag] give a jagged edge p. 83 
[glad] glad 73 
[glas] glass 76, 264 
[glu:m] gloom 133 
[gloari] glory 200 
[gluv] glove 137 
[glou] glow 149 
[nat] gnat 73, 282 
[noa] gnaw 147, 282, 283 
[nag] gnaw 284, p. 81 
[tsa :m] gnaw p. 82 
[gua] go 138, 315 
[guat] goat 138 
[god] god 54, 105 
[goud] gold 68, 107 
[gud] good 55, 136, 295 
[gu:s] goose 133 
[granfat 5 a(j)] grandfather 253 
[gres] grass 76 
[greaz] graze 121, 264 
[griaz] grease 64, 197 
[griat] great 64, 127 
[gri :di] greedy 123 
[grim] green 123 
[greo] grey 62, 145 
[griuound] greyhound 128,150 
[graim] grime 128 
[grund] grind 314 
[grip] grip 94 
[graip] grip 128 
[gruon] groan 138 
[gruos9(i)] grocer 263 
[gruasriz] groceries 263 
[lesk, lisk] groin 150 
[ground] ground 142 
[grunsil] groundsel 104, 115, 
222, 253 
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[grou] grow 149, 221, 313 
[gruap] grope 69 
[grudz] grudge 193 
[gust] gust 55, 169 
[swial] gutter (vb.) 127 

[abit] habit 181 

[adak] haddock 211 

[eft] haft 241 

[eal] hail 145 

[eaf] half 81, 296 

[eapni] halfpenny 81, 216, 243 

[eapa0] halfpennyworth 234 

[oal] hall 81 

[elta(j)] halter 84, 243, 248 

[am] ham 78 

[arjksif] handkerchief 253 

[ig] hang i6o, 309 

[a:ba(j)] harbour 161 

[a:d] hard 79, 229 

[ask] hard 150 

[a:dn] harden 215 

[a:dlinz] hardly 305 

[ea(j)] hare 121 

[a:m] harm 79 

[a:p] harp 79 

[a:vist] harvest 79 

[ez] has 246 

[esp] hasp 76 

[staiv] hasten p. 84 

[at] hat 72 

[oati] haughty 66, 204 
[oant] haunt 184 
[ev] have 84, 318 
[ea] hay 145 
[ezl] hazel 121 


[obinz] scattered hay crop 
P- 83 
[i:] he 123 

[i:da(j)] he-animal 303 
[iad] head 127, 246 
[iap] heap 127 
[kok] heap of hay 167 
[musakalumiti] confused heap 
P- 8 3 

[»(i)] hear 124, 315 
[iad] heard 124, 246, 315 
[ias] hearse 197 
[a:t] heart 89 
[a: 9 ] hearth 89 
[iaSn] heathen 127 
[evn] heaven 90, 244 
[evi] heavy 53, 213 

[ek] heck, fodder-rack 86 
[edz] hedge 86, 272 

[priki otsin] hedgehog, lit. 
pricky urchin 

[iabenit] hedge parsley p. 83 
[eit] height 146 
[ea(j)] heir 203 

[el] Hell 87 

[elp] help 87, 239, 316 
[umlok] hemlock 52, 120 
[en] hen 88 
[a(i)] her 297, 298 
[ia(j)] here 304 
[aaz] hers 298 
[arin] herring 213 
[asen] herself 298 
[iu] hew 65, 148 
[aid] hide 128, 307 
[ai] high 274 
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[il] hill 224 

[im] him 297 
[izsen] himself 298 
[kru:k] hinge 59, 150, 174 
[aia(i)] hire 70, 130 

[iz] his 298 
[istri] history 53 
[it] hit 311 
[aiv] hive 128 
[ojd] hoard 108 
[oud] hold 140, 313 
[u 9 l] hole 138 
[0I9] hollow 105 
[uam] home 304 
[u:f] hoof 241 
[u:k] hook 133 
[reknu :k] hook suspended 
before the fire 150, 157 
[op] hop 105 
[uop] hope 138 
[am] horn 108 
[ojs] horse 108 229, 264 
[arskoupa (j) ] horse-dealer 179 
[kevil] a mean horse p. 83 
[oua(r)] hour 202 
[ous] house 68, 141 
[ou] how 304 

[ouiva(j), ousumiv 9 (i)] how¬ 
ever 303, 304 
[ot] hurt 194 
[o?n] hurt (past part.) 248 
[undrad] hundred 114, 196 
[undrat] hundredth 296 
[urp(j)] hunger 115 
[uzbnd] husband 119 

[«i] I. 297 


[ais] ice 61, 126 
[if] if 306 

[igarans] ignorance 234 
[impru:v] improve 199 
[mega(j)] improve in health 
ISO 

[in] in 204, 305 

[ins] inch 271 

[smitl] infect 53, 162, 224 

[irjk] ink 53, 187 

[insaid] inside 305 

[istiad] instead 234 

[gad] pointed instrument 150 

[guts] intestines 55, 114 

[into] into 305 

[aian] iron 70, 130 

[it] it 297 

[its] its 298 

[itsen] itself 298 

[aiyi] ivy 128 

[dzoandis] jaundice 204 
[tsavil] jaw 73, 270 
[tsaps, tseps] jaws 150 
[dziu] Jew 206 
[dzoni] journey 54, 194 
[runageat] itinerant journey¬ 
man p. 84 
[dzoi] joy 205, 272 
[dzudz] judge 193 
[dzudzmant] judgement 211 
[dzump] jump 316 
[dzust] just 304 

[ki:n] keen 123 
[ki:p] keep 123, 275 
[kep] kept 249 
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[kei] key 146, 273, 275 
[kil] kill 274 
[kil, kiln] kiln 98, 235 
[kin] kind 53, 100 
[kis] kiss 316 
[kait] kite 128 
[ni:] knee 276 
[ni:l] kneel 315 
[niu] knew 148 
[naif] knife 276 
[nit] knit 276 
[nok] knock 105 
[rem(b)l, wem(b)l] knock over 
150, 157, 240 
[noo] know 147 

[leas] lace 195 
[lad] lad 55, 151 
[la'Sa(j)] ladder 84, 254 
[stir] ladder 150, 171 
[leadi] lady 246 
[lead] laid 145 
[lam] lamb 78, 240 
[learn] lame 121 
[lamp] lamp 184 
[laniard] landlord 253 
[paiwaip] lapwing 150 
[seam] lard 62, 203, 260 
[nointa(j)] a large thing p. 81 

[las] lass 76, 151 
[snek] latch 150 

[lat] lath 72, 248 
[laSa^)] lather 258 
[laf] laugh 51, 287 
[lafta(j)] laughter 80 
[loa] law 66, 140, 176 


[lea] lay 145, 315 
[liad] lead (vb.) 127 
[liaf] leaf 127 
[lek] leak 52, 157 
[lian] lean (adj.) 127 
[lian] lean (vb.) 315 
[loup] leap 68,179, 290 
[la:n] learn 56, 89 
[liast] least 127 
[le$a(j)] leather 90 
[liav] leave 127, 315 
[left] left 92 
[legz] legs 152 
[len6] length 88, 238 
[lent] lent 92 

[les] less 92 

[let] let 314 
[lais] lice 128 
[laisns] licence 198 
[lig] lie 164, 281, 315 

[li:] lie (mentire) 123, 273 
[laif] life 128 
[li:t] light 101 
[lit] light on, find 311 
[lim] limb 96 
[laim] lime 128 
[linin] linen 99, 131 
[lainsi:d] linseed 128 
[litl] little 100, 295 
[liv] live 103 
[wik] lively 150, 276 
[liva(r)] liver 94 
[luad] load 138 
[luaf] loaf 138 

[su:dlz, su:didlz] loafer p. 84 
[luan] loan 138 
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[lobsto(i)] lobster 105 

[lok] lock 105 
[loft] loft 54, 167, 242 
[log] long 236 
[lagsadl] longsettle in 
[lu:k] look 133, 316 
[lous] loose 179, 264 
[bid, luod] lord 147, 246 
[ruli] lorry 231 
[lost] lost 106 
[lot] lot 105 
[lous, lu:s, la:s] louse 141 
[nit] louse’s egg 291 
[luv] love 114 
[loo] low (adj.) 178 
[bbl] low (vb.) 315 

[mad] mad 84 

[bren], like a wild: madly p. 82 
[meod] made 276, 316 
[meod] maid 145 
[mak, meok] make 82, 275, 
316 

[malkisn] Malkinson 234 

[mel] mallet 185 

[mg :t, moot, molt] malt 81 
[man] man 72, 78 
[meon] mane 121 
[moondzi] mangy 184 
[man(d)o(j)] manner 181, 253 
[mano(j)] manure 181 
[meni] many 211, 253, 303 
[0 diol] many 303 
[0 vast] many 303 
[ma:k] mark 79 
[meosto(j)] master 203 


[mebi] maybe, perhaps 145 
[mi:] me 123, 297 
[mido] meadow 104, 211 
[miol] meal 56, 127 
[mion] mean 127, 315 
[kluns] mean, miserly p. 81 
[ment] meant 68, 92 
[mezo(j)] measure 185, 208, 
263 

[miot] meat 127 
[mi:t] meet 123, 314 
[melt] melt 89, 314 
[bum] mend roads 150 
[bu min] road-mending 
material 150 

[bu:nmeosto(j)] foreman of a 
road-mending gang 150 
[koupo(j)] merchant 179 
[ma:kwori] mercury goose- 
foot 222 

[metl] metal 185 
[mais] mice 128 
[midz] midge 98, 272 
[mait] might 101 
[maild] mild 129 
[milk] milk 95 
[mins] mince 53, 188, 265 
[main] mine 298 
[mistak] mistake 312 
[mizltuo] mistletoe 94 
[miks] mix 280 
[muon] moan 138 
[oon] moan p. 83 
[muni] money 193 
[mugo(i)] monger 112 
[mu:d] mood 133 
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[mum] moon 133, 232 
[mii 9 (i)] moor 134 
[mua(i)] more 138 
[majnin] morning 108 
[m9jto(j)] mortar 192 
[maagidz] mortgage 192 
[muast] most 138 
[mo 9 ] moth 105 
[main] mourn 60, 117 
[mous] mouse 141 
[mou0] mouth 141 
[gob] mouth 150 
[mutSa^)] mother 136 
[mu:v] move 59, 199 
[moa] mow 147 
[muts] much 120, 295 
[klag] mud 152 

[klagi] muddy 275 
[mumbl] mumble 115 
[musl] mussel 114 

[mun] must 69, 232, 319 
[mu?n] mutton 54, 215 
[mai] my 298 

[misen] myself 299 

[neal] nail 145 
[brod] round-headed nail 150, 
167 

[neam] name 121 
[nap] nap 72 

[skuft] nape of the neck 278 
[nara] narrow 220 
[neata(j)] nature 60 
[natral] natural 229 
[nout] naught, nothing 149, 
233 , 303 


[gean] near 62, 150, 158, 176 
[geanand] near 305 
[niat] neat 197 
[mensful] neat 279 
[nek] neck 86 
[ni:d] need 57, 123 
[ni:dl] needle 123 
[nea8(j)] neither 145, 303, 306 
[nevi] nephew 53, 287 
[natlz] nettles 86 
l’niva(j)] never 70, 211, 304 
[niu] new 148, 221 
[nekst] next 91 
[naist] nice 198, 251 
[oakneamz] nicknames p. 82 
[nod] nigh 274 
[ni:t] night 101, 274 
[niml] nimble 240 
[nain] nine 129, 273, 296 
[naint] ninth 296 
[nainti :n] nineteen 296 
[nainti:nt] nineteenth 296 
[nainti] ninety 296 
[naintiat] ninetieth 296 
[nua] no 138, 304 
[nuabdi] nobody 216, 303 
[nod] nod 105 
[noiz] noise 205 
[bublmant] noise p. 82 
[spag] to make a noise p. 83 
[spagwiu] noise of falling 
p- 83 

[nuan] none 138, 303 
[oaboa, oasiboasi] nonsense 
p. 82 

[nu:k] nook 133 
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[nons] no sense p. 81 
[nu:n] noon 133 
[na(j)] nor, than 295, 306 
[nuaz] nose 68, 138 

[not] not 304 
[nots] notch 189 
[nuatis] notice 200 

[nou] now 141, 304 
[nouais] nurse 202 
[nut] nut 114 

[uak] oak 138 
[uats, wots] oats 138, 217 
[ablaidz] oblige 61, 198 
[od] odd 167 

[kru:ks on va:tiwelz] odds 
and ends p. 82 
[ov] of 246, 305 
[of] Off 304, 305 
[ofis] office 54, 190 
[ofn] often 105, 304 
[oud] old 139, 225, 252 
[9] on 234, 305 
[won] one 138, 217, 296 
[wonst] once 138, 251, 296, 
304 

[toana(j)] one of two 303 
[nobad] only 250, 304 
[saip] ooze 128 
[sigkamuk] black ooze p. 84 
[opn] open 109 
[o(j)] or 306 
[aitsad] orchard 108 
[organ] organ 192 
[ajmzbi] Ormsby 168 
[uSa(i)] other 136 


[wa(i)] our 298 
[wosen] ourselves 299 
[out] ought 
[out] out 304 

[fitiz] outmarsh 53, 150, 162 
[outsaid] outside 305 
[ouo(i)] over no, 305 
[skelp] overturn p. 84 
[rigweltad] overturned 157 
[oon] own 61, 147 
[oks] ox 105, 289 

[pak] pack 73 
[beltirjka(j)] pain p. 82 
[pan] pan 73 
[peadz] page 195 
[pp:m, poom] palm of the 
hand 204, 226 
[peapa(i)] paper 239 
[pa:sil] parcel 56, 183, 263, 269 
[pa:sn] parson 56, 186 
[abz on nabz] particles p. 82 
[pa:tridz] partridge 186 
[smu :tin] passage 150 
[peost] paste 195 
[pasta (1)] pasture 60, 208 
[pad] path 73, 257 
[pea] pay 203 
[pia] pea 239, 267 
[pias] peace 197 
[pia(j)] pear 127 
[pi :p] peep 316 
[gleg] peer closely p. 83 
[apn] perhaps 72, 239, 304 
[witapelt] nagging person p. 84 
[piat] pert 197 
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[fezn] pheasant 249, 262 
[pikl] pick (vb.) 180 
[pikta(j)] picture 248 
[pai] pie 61, 198 
[pi:s] piece 196 
[pias] pierce 197 
[pila] pillow 98 
[pinsanz, pinsanz] pincers 234 
[pain] pine 128 
[paip] pipe 128 
[pleas] place 62, 195 
[plean] plain 203 
[plasta(j)] plaster 181 
[pleat] plate 195 
[plead] played 145 
[pleza(i)] pleasure 263 
[plenti] plenty 185 
[pluk] pluck 114 
[plum] plum 119 
[plou] plough (n.) 286 
[plou] plough (vb.) 315 
[pouts] poach 270 
[poult sa(j), poutsa(j)] poa¬ 
cher 191 
[poul] pole 140 
[stag] pole 150, 153 
[puani] pony 200 
[pua(j)] poor 134, 199 
[puak] pork 69, 192 
[stu:p] post 150, 225 
[poultis] poultice 201 
[poultri] poultry 201 
[pound] pound 142 
[poua(j)] pour 206 
[pouda(j)] powder 201 
[poua(j)] power 202 


[prea] pray 203 
[priats] preach 197 
[prais] price 198 
[praid] pride 128 
[pri:st] priest 123 
[prasi:d] proceed 210 
[prodl] prod, poke 180 
[propa(j)] proper 190 
[proud] proud 141 
[pru :v] prove 199 
[pul] pull 116 
[lug] pull 169 
[pulit] pullet 193 
[piua(j)] pure 71, 206 
[pos] purse 194 

[pus] push 55, 193 

[put] put 314 

[kwaliti] quality 182, 218 
[kwa:t] quart 277 
[kwa:ta(j)] quarter 296 
[kwi:n] queen 127 
[slek] quench 86 
[kwesn] question 263 
[kwik] quick 276, 295 
[kwaiat] quiet 277 
[kwilt] quilt 275 
[bran niu] quite new 73 
[koit] quoit 205 

[rabit] rabbit 240 
[redis] radish 181 
[rafta (j)] rafter 73 
[rag] rag 152 
[rean] rain 145, 273 
[reanbou] rainbow 284 
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[buldogz] rainclouds p. 82 

[ram] ram 73 

[ran] ran 73 
[rakapelt] rascal p. 84 
[ras] rash 77 
[reaSa(j)] rather 121, 304 
[rafl] ravel 245 
[reavn] raven 121 

[roa] raw 178 
[riats] reach 127, 316 
[red] read (past part.) 52, 192 
[ri:d] read 314 
[rial] real 197 
[ria(i)] rear 127 
[riazn] reason 197 
[riaznabl] reasonable 211 
[kenspekt] recognisable by 
certain markings 150 
[rekuad] record 192 
[rudl] red paint 114 
[ri:l] reel 123 
[rian] rein 197 
[rimemba(j)] remember 212 
[flit] remove house 53, 130, 
163 

[swaip] remove quickly 128 
[rizist] resist 188 
[riwa:d] reward 183 
[raid] ride 307 
[ridl] riddle 267 
[rig] ridge 163, 283, 290 
[ridiklas] ridiculous 216 
[reit] right 101, 228, 295 
[rens, rens] rinse 189, 265, 269 
[raip] ripe 128 
[raiz] rise 128, 307 


[revit] rivet 52, 189, 2x3 
[ruad] road 138 
[rua(x)] roar 138 
[ruast] roast 200 
[rob] rob 54, 190 
[ruag] rogue 200 
[roul] roll 68, 191 
[ru:f] roof 133, 241 
[ru:m] room 232 
[ruap] rope 138 
[ruaz] rose 69, 200, 264 

[ruf] rough 55,119, 287 
yuck: rough p. 81 

[keltament] rubbish p. 83 

[rudi] ruddy 114 

[riu] rue 148 

[riuin] ruin 206 

[riul] rule 206 

[a:s] rump, hinder part 89 

[run] run 309 

[rug] rung 115 
[stava(x)] rung of a ladder 

150 

[sek] sack 84, 157 
[puak] sack 69, 175 
[sad] sad 73 
[sadl] saddle 83 
[seaf] safe 195 
[sed] said 145 
[seal] sail 145 
[seal] sale 121 
[sq:t, soat] salt 58, 81 
[sq:v] salve 225 
[seam] same 121, 170 
[sand] sand 73 
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[bigk] sandbank 153 
[sagk] sank 78 
[sat] sat 73 

[setada] Saturday 85, 248 
[seav] save 195 
[soa, seag] saw 147, 284 
[seaga(j)] sawyer 284 
[sea] say 145, 315 
[skab] scab 151, 278 
[skealz] scales 195 
[nunti] scamped for material 
p. 81 

[ska:slinz] scarcely 304 
[sku:l] school 133, 275 
[skoup] scoop 278 
[skoua(j)] scour 72, 202 
[skreap] scrape 170 
pults: scraps of straw p. 81 
[skrat] scratch 151, 313 
[skriam] scream 64, 172 
[saifc] scythe 128, 258 
[strikl] scythe-sharpener, 53 
94 

[sia] sea 127 

[bilbari] sea-buckthorn p. 82 
[moa] seagull 66, 178 
[siazn] season 197 
[siaznabl] seasonable 211 
[siat] seat 64, 172 
[seknd] second 296 
jsi:d] seed 57, 123 
[siaz] seize 315 
[clam oud] seize hold p. 81 
[si:m] seem 123 
[si :n] seen 123 
[seldm] seldom 87, 304 


[silekt] select 212 

[sen] self 68, 246 

[sel] sell 87, 315 

[send] send 314 

[sa:vnt] servant 186 

[set] set 52, 86 

[satl] settle 73 

[sevn] seven 90, 296 

[sevnti:n] seventeen 296 

[sevnti:nt] seventeenth 296 

[sevnt] seventh 396 

[sevnti] seventy 296 

[sevntiat] seventieth 296 

[sou] sew 315 

shack: scamp p. 81 

[sead] shade 121 

[sada] shadow 220 

[savz] shafts 73, 243, 249 

[§agi] shaggy 281 

[sak, seak] shake 82, 268, 312 

[sakn] shaken 275 

[sal] shall 323 

[sagk] shank 78 

[seap] shape 316 

[sea(i)] share 122 

[sa:p] sharp 79 

[seav] shave 121, 315 

[si:] she 297 

[si:da(j)] she-animal 303 

[sia(i)] shear 127 

[self] shelf 87 

[sel] shell 87 

[sil] shell (vb.) 87 

[sipad] shepherd 104, 211, 268 

[silin] shilling 94, 213 

[sain] shine 128, 307 
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[§ip] ship 94 

[sot] shirt 229 
[sit] cacare 268 
[suit] shoot 308 
[soon] shorn 108 
[soit] short 108, 229 
[so?n] shot 105 
[sud] should 107 
[soudo(j)] shoulder 116, 225 
[suv] shove 119 

[suvl] shovel no 

[sou] show 315 

[srimp, simp] shrimp 96, 269 

[srigk] shrink 96, 309 

[wiznd] shrivelled up 53, 94 

[sroud] shroud 141 

[srugk] shrunk 115 

[sut] shut 120,314 

[sik] sick 53, 100 

[sikl] sickle 94 

[said] side 128 

[siv] sieve 244 

[sait] sight 101 

[buf? no boo], to say neither: 

be silent p. 82 
[silk] silk 95 
[sili] silly 104 
[sin] since 96 
[sini] sinew 96 
[sir)] sing 96, 309 
[simpl] single 296 
[sigk] sink 309 
[sisto(i)] sister 163 
[set] sit 312 
[siks] six 289, 296 
[sikstiin] sixteen 296 
[sikstiint] sixteenth 296 


[sikst] sixth 296 
[siksti] sixty 296 
[sikstiot] sixtieth 296 
[epn] skilful 150, 157 
[skil] skill 162 
[skot] skirt 165 
[skul] skull 169 
[slak] slack 73 
[sleot] slate 195 
[slooto(i)] slaughter 80 
[slavo(j)] slaver, spittle 151 
[sliip] sleep 123, 316 
[slept] slept 192 
[sliu] slew 135, 286 
[slaid] slide 128, 307 
[slidn] slid 94 
[slait] slight 61, 101 
[slaim] slime 128 
[sleop] slippery 62, 150, 177, 
260 

[sli?n] slit 94 
[sloo] slow 147 
[slug] slung 115 
[smool] small 66, 81 
[smait] smart 89 
[smas] smash 77 
[smel] smell 315 
[smifti] smithy 94 
[smuiS] smooth 133, 258 
[sniil] snail 145 
[sneok] snake 121 
[snuil] sneak about p. 84 
[snaip] snipe 128 
[snot] snot 105 
[snout] snub, hit on the nose 
p. 84 

[snoo] snow 147, 313 
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[sniu, snoad] snowed 148, 313 
[SU 9 ] SO I38, 217 , 306 

[t 5 at] so 304 
[suap] soap 138 
[sok] sock 105 
[sq:da(j)] solder 191 
[soudza(j)] soldier 68, 191, 
225 

[sum] some 115, 303 
[sumdi] somebody 240, 303 
[sum 9 t] something 220, 303 
[sumwi3(j)] somewhere 304 

[sun] son 115 
[sog] song 54, 111 
[su:n] soon 133, 304 
[suit] soot 133 
[sua(j)] sore 138 
[sora] sorrow 105 
[sou] sough 217, 286 
[soul] soul 140, 147 
[souq(j)] sour 143 
[suss] source 202 
[SOU 0 ] south 141 
[S 09 ] sow (vb.) 313 
[soa] sow (n.) 140, 284 
[gilt] sow (n.) 150, 162, 281 
[siu, soad] sowed 148, 313 
[spead] spade 121 

[span] span 73 
[spagk] spank 78 
[spaik] spark 79 
[spara, sparil] sparrow 73 
[spiak] speak 127, 310 
[spel] spell 315 
[spend] spend 86, 314 
[wea(j)] spend (money), 150, 
161 


[spiu] spew 148, 221 
[spil] spill 315 
[spin] spin 309 
[spaia(j)] spire 70, 130 
[split] split 311 
[spuin] spoon 133 
[spriad] spread 127, 314 
[sprig] spring 309 
[strigkl] sprinkle 96 
[sprout] sprout 141 
[sprug] sprung 115, 309 
[skweas] squash, batter in 195 
[skwaril] squirrel 189 
[steabl] stable 195 
[stedl] staddle, rick-stand 83 
[staf] staff 73 
[stian] stain 197 
[steaz] stairs 145 
[stoak] stalk 156 
[stamp] stamp 73 
[stan] stand 73, 312 
[krouns an kria(j)] to stand on 
the hind legs, and make 
movements while so doing 
p. 82 

[stanin] standing 253 
[stapl] staple 83 
[sta:(r)] star 89 
[stea(j)] stare 122 
[glua(j)] stare 175 
[sta :v] starve, be cold 89 
[statiz] statutes (i.e. statute 
fair) 181, 207 
[stial] steal 127, 310 
[stiam] steam 127 
[stiip] steep 127 
[stiipl] steeple 123 
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[stia(j)] steer 124 
[stik] stick 311 
[stif] stiff gg 
[sti:l] stile 129, 273 
[stig] sting 96, 309 
[stigk] stink 96, 309 
[stint] stint 98 
[stits] stitch 94 
[klubsta(i)] stoat 150, 169 
[stoun] stolen 107, 109, 310 
[ston] stone (weight) 138 
[stuan] stone (mineral) 138 
[rubstuan] stone for sharpen¬ 
ing scythes p. 82 
[stu:l] stool 133 
[staxm] storm 60, 108 
[stoari] story 200 
[strait] straight 101 
[strian] strain 197 
[sail] strain, pour 61, 173 
[strunsan] strains of a song 
p. 84 

[stroa] straw 178 
[striam] stream 127 
[bek] stream 157, 240 
[stri:t] street 123 
[strenG] strength 88, 238 
[straind] stride (n.) 128, 235 
[straind] stride (vb.) 307 
[kligk] strike p. 82 
[strip] string 53, 97 
[struak] stroke 138 
[strog] strong in 
[stubl] stubble 193 
[stump] stump 169 
[stun] stun 193 
[stug] stung 115 
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[goamoa] stupid person p. 83 
[stuta(j)] stutter 114 
[stain] stye 235 
[suts, sits] such 303 
[suk] suck 119 
[sudin] sudden 193 
[siuga(i), suga(j)] sugar 260 
[mensful] suitable 150 
[suma(j)] summer 115 
[sun] sun 115 
[sunda] Sunday 211 
[sugkn] sunk 115 
[sup] sup 119, 144 
[supa(j)] supper 193 
[sapuaz] suppose 200 
[siua(x), sua(x)] sure 206, 260 
[bluSabugd] overcome with 
surprise p. 84 
[swala] swallow (vb.) 87, 315 
[swala] swallow (n.) 74, 218 
[swa:m] swarm 79 
[swea] sway 76 
[swia(j)] swear 127, 310 
[swiat] sweat 127, 313 
[swi:p] sweep 316 
[swi:t] sweet 123 
[swel] swell 87, 315 
[swim] swim 309 
[swig] swing 309 
[suad] sword 108, 217 
[swua(j)] swore 69, 310 
[swoan] sworn 68, 108, 310 
[swug] swung 1x5 
[sarap] syrup 189 

[teabl] table 195 
[teal] tail 145 
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[teala(j)] tailor 203 
[tak, tek, teak] take 151, 275, 
312 

[tean] taken 276 
[paranodi] a long-winded tale 
p. 84 

[toak] talk 81 

[wiflwafl] silly talk p. 84 

[team] tame 62, 121 

[tan] tan 73 

[tag] tang 153 

[tap] tap 73 

[ta:(r)] tar 56, 89 

[teast] taste 195 

[tata(i)] tatter 151 

[tavan] tavern 181 

[tiats] teach 316 

[tiam] team 127 

[tia(j)] tear 127 

[raiv] tear 150, 173 

[tiaz] tease 127 

[tit] teat 94 

[tiam] teem, pour 172 

[skopril] teetotum 150, 167 

[ti:0] teeth 123 

[tel] tell 87, 315 

[ten] ten 91, 296 

[nes] tender 268 

[tent] tenth 296 

[■Sat] that 73, 300 

[at] that 302 

[0ak] thatch 279 

[0oa] thaw 147, 313 

[0iu, 0oad] thawed 148, 313 

[«, t, ?] the 294 

[Si:] thee 297 


[Seaz] theirs 298 
[< 5 ea(j)] there 298 
[tSem] them 297 
[Sasenz] themselves 299 
[Siaz] these 300 
[Sea, Si] they 297 
[0i:f] thief 123 
[0ai] thigh 274 
[0imbl] thimble 100 
[Sain] thine 298 
[0egk] think 236, 316 
[0od] third 54, 102, 229, 296 
[0asti] thirsty 117 
[0oti:n] thirteen 296 
[0oti:nt] thirteenth 296 
[0oti] thirty 296 
[0otiat] thirtieth 296 
[Sis] this 94, 300 
[0aan] thorn 108 
[0aap, 0rop] thorpe 168 
[Sem] those 300 
[Oouznd, 0u:znd, 0a:znd] 
thousand 141, 296 
[0ouznt, 0u: znt, 0a: znt] 
thousandth 296 
[ezl] thrash 121 
[oan] thrash p. 83 
[0riu] threw 148 
[0rais] thrice 296, 304 
[0raiv] thrive 61, 173, 307 
[0ruat] throat 138 
[0ruf] through 118, 305 
[0roa] throw 147, 313 
[tsuk] throw 270 
[kobl] throw stones at water 
p. 82 
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[Brest] thrust 150, 166, 309 
[Bum] thumb 55, 119, 144 
[0una(i)] thunder 115, 233, 
253 

[ted] thy 297 
[ftisen] thyself 298 
[titl] tickle 279 
[taid] tide 247 
[tait] tight 101 
[tail] tile 129, 273 
[taim] time 128 
[tu:] to 305 
[tuad] toad 138 
[tuast] toast 200 
[tadea] to-day 304 
[toft] toft 167, 254 
[tageSa(j)] together 254 
[tamora] to-morrow 304 
[togz] tongs m 
[tug] tongue 151 
[tu:] too 304 
[tu:k] took 133 
[tu:l] tool 133 

[faibil] a hedge-cutting tool 
p. 81 

[tu:0] tooth 133 

[tuan] torn 108 

[tuts] touch 193 

[tif] tough 53, 247, 287 

[touo(a)] tower 72, 202 

[toun] town 141 

[touz] towze, unravel p. 82 

[trean] train 203 

[trap] trap 73 

[triad] tread 127 

[pantl] tread cautiously p. 83 
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[treza(j)] treasure 208, 263 
[triat] treat 197, 314 
[Gribl] treble 296 
[trembl] tremble 185 
[di8a(j)] tremble 150 
[gea(j)] triangular strip 150, 
177 

[gaiks] trick of doing some¬ 
thing p. 83 
[kwarki] tricky p. 81 
[dzelas] troubled about p. 84 
[trof] trough 105, 287 
[slop] trousers-leg 54, 167 
[trust] trust 261 
[trai] try 198 
[tub] tub 55, 114 
[tum(b)l] tumble 115, 249 
[taf] turf 117 
[ton] turn 194 
[tonip] turnip 194 
[twelft] twelfth 87, 296 
[twelv] twelve 296 
[twenti] twenty 296 
[twentiat] twentieth 296 
[twentifost] twenty-first 296 
[twentiwon] twenty-one 296 
[twentitu:] twenty-two 296 
[twentiseknd] twenty-second 
296 

[twais] twice 296 
[da :klinz] twilight 304 

[uda(j)] udder 119 
[bag] udder 152 
[ugh] ugly 169 
[unda(j)] under 115, 305 
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[up] up 119, 304 
[up 9 ] upon 234, 305 
[stub] uproot 120 
[skel] upset 150 
[uz] us 119, 297 
[ju:s] use 206, 223 
[ju:z] use (vb.) 223 
[vean] vain 203 
[vali] value 53, 181, 207 
[fool] veil 150, 156 
[venta(j)] venture 244 
[va:mint] vermin 251 
[veri] very 295, 304 
[solid] very 295, 304 
[streandz] very 295 

[wead] wade 121 
[wag] wag 152 
[wagl] wag 180 
[weadz] wage 195, 217 
[weat] wait 203 
[wakn] waken 74 
[woak] walk 81 
[wanda (1)] wander 77 
[reak] wander 176 
[oam] wander p. 82 
[warjkl] wankle, weakly 74 
[want] want 151, 217 
[wa:d] ward 75 
[waxm] warm 56, 75 
[warp] warp 150, 154 
[warand] warrant 182, 250 
[waran] warren 182 
[wart] wart 75 
[wes] wash 52, 77, 316 
[wasp] wasp 74 


[weast] waste 195 
[wata(j)] water 248 
[weav] wave 121 
[waks] wax 74 
[wea] way 145 
[geat] way 62, 170 
[weabai] in such a way that 
p. 84 

[wia(a)] wear 127, 310 
[wiari] weary 64, 124 
[weSa(j)] weather 90 
[wedz] wedge 86, 272 
[wird] weed 123 
[wi:p] weep 123 
[weat] weight 101 
[wel] well 87 
[wirt] wet 249 
[sodnd] wet through 105 
[wot] what 30 x 
[wotiva(x)] whatever 303 
[wiat] wheat 127 
[wi:l] wheel 123 
[wilk] whelk 95 
[welp] whelp 87 
[wen] when 291, 304 
[wia(x)] where 124, 304 
[wefia(i)] whether 90, 306 
[wits] which 301 
[wail] while 128, 306 
[ua] who 138, 291, 301 
[uaz] whose 291, 301 
[wed] why 304 
[wikit] wicket 217 
[waid] wide 61, 128, 217 
[wida] widow 211 
[waif] wife 128 
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[waild] wild 129 
[win] win 309 
[wil] will 322 
[wind] wind (vb.) 96, 252 
[wind] wind (n.) 96, 252 
[winds] window 162 
[wain] wine 128 
[wig] wing 160, 217 
[waip] wipe 217 
[wais(j)] wire 130 
[wis] wish 100 
[wizdsm] wisdom 53, 99, 215 
[waiz] wise 128 
[wi] with 305 
[wiont] without 305 
[wiznd] withered 53, 94, 262 
[wosld] wold 140 
[wimin] women 99, 292 
[wun] won 114, 309 
[wunds(i)] wonder 115 
[wsjd] word 108 
[wsjld] world 108 
[wori] worry (n.) 229 
[worit] worry (vb.) 251 
[nats(i)] worry 282 
[agd ta dbd] worried to death 
257 

[reklin] worst of a litter 52, 
150, 157, 228 
[nouts(j)] worthless p. 81 


[gelp] worthless p. 82 
[wound] wound 142 
[ap] wrap 51, 151 
[lap] wrap 73 
[apinz] wrappings 150 
[rasl] wrestle 84, 219, 248, 
261 

[rets] wretch 86 
[rait] write 128, 219, 307 
[ri?n] written 94, 242 
[rorj] wrong 153 

[ja:d] yard 79 
[jis(i)] year 124, 223 
fjel] yell 87 
[jab] yellow 87, 224 
[jis, ea] yes 304 
[jistada] yesterday 234 

[jit] yet 223 

[jiu] yew 142, 223 
[ji:ld] yield 125 
[jok] yolk 223 

[jon] yon 113, 223, 300 
[jonda(i)] yonder 113, 304 
[jsjkss(j)] Yorkshire 229 
[ja:, p] you 297 
[jusz] yours 298 
[jasen] yourself 299 
[jug] young 115 
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